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Factors responsible for price-level changes in 
recent years 


by EINO H. LAURILA, Doctor of Political Science, h.c. 
Head of the Division for Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance 


The continuing international boom that began during the latter half of 
1958 unquestionably displays many of the features that once characterized 
earlier economic expansions. The »normality» of the business-cycle devel- 
opment of recent years should not, however, be over-emphasized. The 
ynormal» business cycle has been understood to involve a heavy rise in 
prices and wages during expansion, succeeded, in the recession phase, by a 
drop in prices. Because of these alternating rises and falls, the value of money 
would remain roughly unchanged over a lengthy period. 

In the present boom the rise in prices between the last quarter of 1958 
and the last quarter of 1960 has remained, according to the wholesale prices 
index, relatively slight: only 2—3 per cent in most of the western industrial 
countric \s can be seen from the table bel Ww, the greatcst rises occurre d 


n France, where i.a. prices ot cereals and medicines have risen, in Vinland, 


Table | lhe development of wholesale prices in certain countries (dh quarter 1958 100) 
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BUILDING 
Buildings Buildings under | Building oe 
completed construction permits granted | Dwelling | 
Year J : — oe 
ne = EPR eY pre | completed | 
Quarter Whole Centres of Whole Centres of Whole Centres of | in centres | 
country | populaton | country | population | country | population | 
ad r an mill. cu. m pres | ‘number | 
1938 16,10 | 3.68 7770 
1955 20.25 | 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 | 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 | 10.95 21.58 12.07 | 21.68 10.99 | 19 106 
1957 20.81 10,89 19.07 10,21 18.83 | 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 18,82 10,10 18.17 8.57. | 17798 
1959 19.88 9.84 20.46 11.89 | 22.64 | 11.73 | 18 608 
1960* 22.02 | 12.54 22.39 13.65 | 23.97 | 14.04 20 $70 
1955 +I 5.57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 | 5.28 2.68 | 6143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 17.76 - 10.39 3.52 1.64 | 4269 
Il 3.84 2.51 22.3 10.70 7.18 3.34 | 4026 
Il 5.35 2.56 23.83 12.13 6.17 343 | 4613 
IV 7.14 3.09 21.58 12.07 4.81 2.58 | 6198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 20.86 11.03 3.86 1.62 | 4732 
Ill 3°15 1.81 22.89 11.79 5.98 2.40 | 3287 
Til 5.95 2.89 22.62 11.04 4.62 2.22 | § 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 19.07 10,21 4.37 2.42 | 6429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 18.52 19.93 3.13 1.24 | 3 272 
I 3.25 1.85 21.29 10.36 5-44 2.09 | 2954 
III 5.70 2.40 20.99 9.86 4.59 2.13 | §028 
IV 7.12 3.10 18,82 10.10 5.01 3.11 | 6 544 
1959 I 3.22 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 I.or | 2998 
II 3.10 1.54 21.74 11.36 7.16 2.63 | 2863 
Ill 6.23 2.76 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 | 5 636 
IV 7.33 3.63 20.46 11.89 5.81 3.76 | 7IIt 
1960* I 4.01 2.58 20,10 12.19 4.99 3.20 3 964 
II 4.10 2.44 24.77 14.36 7.32 3.68 | 3 839 
il 5-76 3.12 24.98 14.17 6.08 3.34 5 027 
IV 8.15 4.40 22.39 13.65 5.58 3.82 | 7740 
Buildings completed, mill. cu.m. 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
il Ml | V 
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Imports Exports 
Year Raw | : Metal 
terial Fuels _ . W ood P =_— 
Quarter y= oa — at ’ a Ge me industry po ~ oll , ‘Aeas 
— finished | lubricants — seeeel products | products ae 
products products 
wove — oe eo Prices — - 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 10§ 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 | 118 1§§ 11§ 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 | (135 145 | 146 | 138 133 139 153 
1959 | wee Tf Ce 133 142 | 130 121 131 152 
1960* | 133 | 130 118 | 144 133 133 132 146 
1959 Ill 133 127 135 144 130 122 130 150 
IV 132 126 130 139 130 123 | 130 151 
1960* I | 138 133 127 151 131 124 130 159 
Il | 133 128 119 148 132 129 | 132 |! 136 
mm 6| = (6sgt 130 | 113 141 | 134 . aoa: a 
IV 136 rss. | a86 | 150 134 136 | 133 140 
Volume 
l l no 
1954 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 | 113 
1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133. | 121 
1958 I10 102 130 115 115 87 134 | 106 
1959 132 122 122 153 131 106 145 138 
1960 168 148 161 202 152 127 164 155 
1959 Ill 121 109 114 145 126 99 152 154 
IV 133 127 118 153 127 102 146 109 
1960* I 176 165 157 197 157 IOI 177. | 153 
II 195 168 168 240 158 142 165 158 
Ill 154 128 187 196 144 136 165 110 
IV 146 136 144 165 153 123 154 | 189 





























1. Export prices 





Export and import prices, 1954=100 


2. Import prices 3. Terms of trade 
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IMPORTS 
Raw Of which: Of which: Surplus 
Year — Fuels Finished of exports Import 
and semi- . Total - : 
Quarter fintdhed | tndectstsa | abalone | SO | Ce ha Be = 
products goods =) 
j 1000 mill. mk 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 274 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1959 133.8 125.4 28.1 105.4 37.7 267.3 + 0.0 43-4 
1960* 165.8 153.2 33.1 140.8 48.4 339.7 —23.2 
1959 _ III 3.2.6 30.7 6.5 23.8 7.9 62.9 +14.4 IL. 
IV 41.2 38.4 9.5 31.6 11.7 82.3 — 7.0 11.7 
1960* I 37.8 3.4.6 7.1 30.9 10.6 75.9 —21.3 10.6 
II 42.6 39.1 6.7 41.4 13.4 90.7 —13.4 13.1 
Ii 38.8 36.2 8.9 31.5 10.4 79.2 +119 12.2 
IV 46.6 43.2 10.3 37.1 14.0 93.9 — 04 
9 f im- 
% jfk. oe 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 100.0 15.4 
1956 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100.0 20.5 
1957 51.5 47-6 17.7 30.8 rag 100.0 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100,0 14.4 
1960* 48.8 45.1 9.7 41.5 14.2 100.0 “2 
1959 IV 50.5 47-1 11.7 37.8 14.5 100.0 14.2 
1960* I 49.8 45.6 9.5 40.7 14.7 100,0 14.0 
II 46.9 |. 43.1 7.4 45.7 14.8 100.0 14.4 
lil 49.0 45.7 11.2 39.8 13.1 100.0 15.4 
IV 49.6 46.0 10.9 39.5 14.9 100.0 ee 
Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 3. Fuels and lubricants 
| 2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products 4. Consumer’s goods 
5. Investment goods 
| ; ; 
; 7 300 | fl i % 
¥ r Hi HW i ii, Ml i Hi 
\” at Me iF 
] 
) ; | 60 
j ’ NN i r 7 
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Of which: 
Agri- Round F , 
cultural | timber weoducts | Wood | Paper | Metal- | O'M |  rosat 
products ete. industry | industry using g 
products | products | industry 
1000 mill. mk 
1953 4.7 10,2 116.4 43-7 47-9 20.9 0.2 131.5 
1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
1955 | 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 O.1 181.2 
1956 | 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 178.0 
1957 | 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 57.8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
1959 14.9 16.3 236.0 63.7 117.0 44.1 0.1 267.3 
1960* | 16.0 20.6 279.5 84.2 133.7 47-4 0.4 316.5 
1959 Ill | 3.8 6.9 66.6 2u1 30.5 11.6 0.0 77:3 
IV | 42 3.8 67.4 18.2 33.6 11.9 0.0 75-3 
1960 IT | 4.t 1.6 48.8 8.7 29.3 8.5 Our 54.6 
Il 3.9 4.3 68.9 19.8 3.4.5 11.2 0.2 77:3 
lit | 3.7 9.6 77:7 31.2 33.9 8.5 0.2 QI.1 
IV | 4:3 5.1 84.1 24.6 36.1 19.3 0.0 93.5 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 | 15.9 0.2 100,0 
1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 | 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 2.1 II.0 86.8 28.3 418 | 13.7 0.1 100.0 
1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 | 45.9 | 141 0.0 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 | 46.0 14.3 0.0 100,90 
1958 | 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 | 13.7 OI 100,0 
1959 | 5.6 6.1 88.3 23.8 43.8 16.5 0.0 100.0 
1960* 5.1 6.5 88.3 26.6 42.2 15.0 0.1 100,0 
1959 IV 5-4 5.1 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 0.0 | 100,0 
1960* I | 7-5 2.9 89.4 15.9 53.7 15.6 | 02 | 100.0 
Ir | 5.2 5.6 89.1 25.6 44.6 14.5 0.3 | 100.0 
Ii 4.0 10.5 85.3 34.3 37.2 9.3 0.2 | 100.0 
IV 4.6 5-5 89.9 26.3 38.6 20.7 o.0 | 100.0 




















Exports (1000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 


1. Round timber 


2. Wood industry products 


3. Paper industry 
5. Others 


products 


4. Metal-using industry products 
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COMMERCE, etc. 











Home trade 


Helsinki Stock Exchange 


















































Veer volume (1954= 100) | Index for share prices, 1948—100 Bank- 
| Turnover ruptcies 
os | Wholesale | Retail | Mill. mk Bank Industrial All womie 
| trade trade | ee shares shares shares 

1938 222 123 43 50 547 
1956 121 115 3 553 151 555 487 973 
1957 114 IIl 2 648 134 500 430 I O57 
1958 109 105 I 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 112 2711 146 506 435 791 

1960 136 120 2 629 162 619 | §27 829 
1959 March 115 IOI 282 141 491 | 422 70 
April 128 112 238 145 499 | 429 77 
May 123 117 180 144 | 485 | 418 66 
June 118 II5 200 143. | 479 413 62 
July 117 109 144 | 143 sol 430 57 
August 132 112 133 | 146 513 441 59 
September 135 112 416 | 147 516 443 65 
October 130 117 340 | 152 543 465 78 
November 127 113 228 155 552 473 | 65 
December 136 151 235 158 $72 489 44 
1960 January 101 gI 200 164 606 518 | 60 
February 119 102 177 166 611 522 | 85 
March 134 108 217 164 614 524 | 80 
April 139 119 249 162 603 514 52 
May 144 125 253 159 587 501 51 
June 132 121 181 160 598 | 510 | 54 
July 124 | II 158 164 643 | 545 | 44 
August | Tso | 120 211 | 163 649 | 549 | 80 
September §- 147 | 124 222 | 160 637, ss539—sS 58 
October | 147 | 128 272 | 160 638 540 | 89 
November | 144 | 125 237 159 626 ssn | OBO 
December | 15st | 162 253 | 161 621 528 | 42 
1961 January |. a3 | 102 | 228 172 640 546 62 
February | 226 | 180 650 557 a... 

Unitas index for share prices, 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
L 
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CERTAIN FACTS ABOUT FINLAND 


Form of Government 


Finland formed a part of the kingdom of Sweden from 1154 
to 1809, when as an autonomous Grand Duchy, it was united 


to Russia. Finland declared herself independent in 1917. 


The President of the republic is elected for a period of 6 years. 


The Government which consists of at least || and at most I5 
ministers, must enjoy the confidence of the Diet. The Diet 
consists of 200 members, elected by universal suffrage and is 
divided up (1958—1962) as follows: 


People’s Democrats 

Agrarians 

Social Democrats 
Conservatives 

Swedish Party 

Social Democrats (Opposition) 
Liberals 


Small Farmers’ Party 











Area 

337 000 km? (Great Britain 245 000, Western Germany 245 000, 
Italy 301 000 km*), of which 9% water, 65% forests, 8% cul- 
tivated and 18% other. 


Climate 


The yearly average temperature 1957-59 in HELSINKI was 
+5.4°C — the warmest month was July (+17.5°) and the 
coldest was January (—4.0°). In 1959 the highest daily tem- 
perature was recorded in July (+28.1°) and the lowest in January 
(—24.1°). Precipitation of over 1.0 mm occurred on 85 days 
in 1959, during the period June-August on an average 5-6 days 
of rain per month. 


Population 


4.5 millions (Sweden 7.5 — Switzerland 5.2 — Denmark 4.6 — 
Norway 3.6 millions), of which 38% in the centres of population 
and 62% in the rural districts. 


Language 
Finnish speaking 91.1% — Swedish speaking 8.6% — others 
0.3%. 


Religion 
Lutheran 93.1% — Greek-Orthodox 1.6% — others 5.3%. 


Manpower by industries (1960) 


Agriculture and forestry 30%, industry 26%, building activit: 
12%, communications 7%, commerce and banking 11%, othe 
services 14%. 



































Largest towns 


Helsinki (Helsingfors), capital of the country, founded in 1550, 
462000 inhabitants, the country’s political, commercial and 
cultural centre with a number of industries, the most important 
of which is the metal-using industry. With regard to imports, 
Helsinki is the main port, while it is the second largest in respect 
of exports. 


Tampere (Tammerfors), the largest town in the interior, founded 
in 1779, 127 000 inhabitants. Next to Helsinki, Tampere is the 
largest industrial town in the country. It is the centre for the 
textile, leather and shoe industries; its metal-using and paper 
factories also reach a high standard. 


Turku (Abo), until 1819 the capital of Finland, founded about 
1300, 125000 inhabitants. The country’s largest shipbuilding 
centre. In respect of imports, Turku is the second largest port 
and the fourth largest in respect of exports. 


Lahti, founded in 1905, 65 000 inhabitants. Lahti is an important 
woodworking centre, with the largest furniture and joinery 
industries in the country. 


Oulu (Uleaborg), founded in 1605, 59000 inhabitants. Oulu is 
the economic and cultural centre of Northern Finland. It is also 
a large port from which considerable quantities of woodworking 
products and also iron-ore are exported. 


Press 


By the end of 1960, there appeared in Finland 120 daily news- 
papers, of which 17 were printed in Swedish, and 60 local papers. 
The circulation of all daily newspapers totalled | 950 000 copies. 








Area 

337 000 km? (Great Britain 245 000, Western Germany 245 000, 
Italy 301.000 km?*), of which 9% water, 65% forests, 8% cul- 
tivated and 18% other. 


Climate 

The yearly average temperature 1957-59 in HELSINKI was 
+5.4°C — the warmest month was July (+17.5°) and the 
coldest was January (—4.0°). In 1959 the highest daily tem- 
perature was recorded in July (+28.1°) and the lowest in january 
(—24.1°). Precipitation of over 1.0 mm occurred on 85 days 
in 1959, during the period June-August on an average 5-6 days 
of rain per month. 


Population 


4.5 millions (Sweden 7.5 — Switzerland 5.2 — Denmark 4.6 — 
Norway 3.6 millions), of which 38% in the centres of population 
and 62% in the rural districts. 


Language 
Finnish speaking 91.1% — Swedish speaking 8.6% — others 
0.3%. 


Religion 
Lutheran 93.1% — Greek-Orthodox 1.6% — others 5.3%. 


Manpower by industries (1960) 


Agriculture and forestry 30%, industry 26%, building activit: 
12%, communications 7%, commerce and banking 11%, othe 
services 14%. 
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Largest towns 


Helsinki (Helsingfors), capital of the country, founded in 1550, 
462000 inhabitants, the country’s political, commercial and 
cultural centre with a number of industries, the most important 
of which is the metal-using industry. With regard to imports, 
Helsinki is the main port, while it is the second largest in respect 
of exports. 


Tampere (Tammerfors), the largest town in the interior, founded 
in 1779, 127 000 inhabitants. Next to Helsinki, Tampere is the 
largest industrial town in the country. It is the centre for the 
textile, leather and shoe industries; its metal-using and paper 
factories also reach a high standard. 


Turku (Abo), until 1819 the capital of Finland, founded about 
1300, 125000 inhabitants. The country’s largest shipbuilding 
centre. In respect of imports, Turku is the second largest port 
and the fourth largest in respect of exports. 


Lahti, founded in 1905, 65 000 inhabitants. Lahti is an important 
woodworking centre, with the largest furniture and joinery 
industries in the country. 


Oulu (Uleaborg), founded in 1605, 59000 inhabitants. Oulu is 
the economic and cultural centre of Northern Finland. It is also 
a large port from which considerable quantities of woodworking 
products and also iron-ore are exported. 


Press 


By the end of 1960, there appeared in Finland 120 daily news- 
papers, of which 17 were printed in Swedish, and 60 local papers. 
The circulation of all daily newspapers totalled | 950 000 copies. 
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National income per capita in 1959 


U.S. $ U.S. $ 
Switzerland 1240 Western Germany 700 
Sweden 1150 Netherlands 610 
Belgium 890 Austria 540 
France 890 Ireland 430 
Great Britain 870 Italy 420 
Denmark ' 860 Greece 300 
Norway 840 Portugal 230 
Finland 720 USA 1 980 


Rates of exchange 
The rates of exchange now in force in Finland were first applied 
in connection with the.devaluation effected on the [5th Sep- 


tember, 1957. The rates for the most important currencies are 


as follows: 

Fmk Fmk 

England 1£ = 896 Italy it. = 0,51 

U.S.A. 1$ = 320 Portugal LEsc. = 11.13 

Sweden 1Kr. = 61.86 France 1N.F. = 64.82 

| Norway 1Kr. = 44.80 C.slovakia 1 Ke. = 44.44 
t Denmark Kr. = 46.33 U.S.S.R. 1 Robi. = 355.56 
Belgium 1B.Fr.= 6.40 Spain 1 Pea. = 5.33 

Netherlands | Fil. = 88.40 Greece 1Dr. = 10.67 

Switzerland 1 S.Fr. = 73.18 Germany (E.) |1DM = 75.8’ 

Germany (W.)| DM = 80 Poland 1 Zi. = $3.2! 

Austria 1 Sch. = 12.31 Australia LAL = 716.8 


*) For travellers only; Commercial payments are effected throu’ 
clearing dollars (1 cl§=320 Fmk) 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Industry 


Volume (1954= 100) 


Total industry 

Paper & woodworking 
industries 

Metal industry 

Other manufacturing 

Mining & quarrying 

Electricity, gas, etc. 


Output (/ 000 units) 


Sawn timber stds. 
Cellulose tons 
Mechanical pulp 

(for sale) » 
Newsprint » 
Other paper » 
Boards & cardboards » 
Plywood cu.m. 


Production of electric 
power - mill. kWh 


Agriculture 


The harvest & production 


Harvest 1954= 100 
Wheat 1 000 tons 
Rye 

Oats 
Potatoes 
Dairy butter 
Dairy cheese 


yyyy¥ 


1960 
136 


146 
134 
128 
153 
158 


1960 


| 360 
2 466 


18] 

754 
699 
524 
414 


8 745 


1960 


135 
368 
186 

1 109 
1717 
89.4 
30.6 


1959 
122 


123 
118 
120 
146 
140 


1959 


1072 
2 148 


124 
633 
625 
450 
348 


774i 


1958 
113 


H3 
106 
110 
135 
140 


1958 


987 
2 066 


141 

613 
553 
422 
285 


7 887 


1958 


107 
215 
Hl 


| 381 
74.5 
22.6 


IN FINLAND 


1938 
50 


72 
36 
38 
47 
49 


1938 


1 031 
| 471 


262 


162 
124 
244 


2 874 


1935/39 
102 
191 
353 


1 323 
14.8 
4.2 
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Imports 

Value, prices & volume 
Value 1 000 mill. Fmk 
Prices 1954=100 


Volume 1954=100 


Principal countries % 
Western Germany 
Great Britain 
Soviet Union 
Sweden 

USA 

France 
Netherlands 
Belgium-Lux. 
Denmark 

Other countries 


Trade areas % 


EFTA 

EEC 

Eastern bloc 
Other countries 


Main groups % 
Raw materials 
Fuels and lubricants 
Investment goods 
Consumer’s goods 


Balance of trade |000 mill. 
Balance of payments » 





1 The German Reich 


1960 


339.7 
133 
168 


1960 
19.3 
15.9 
14.7 
10.3 
37 
3.7 
4.6 
a4 
2.6 
18.1 


100.0 


1960 


33.5 
34.4 
‘20.7 
11.4 


100.0 


1960 


48.8 

2 4 
27.2 
14.3 


100.0 
1960 
~23.3 
—12.0 


oe 
eb 








FOREIGN 
1959 «1958 ~=—- 11938 
267.3 233.3 8.6 
133 140 7 
132 i10 81 
1959 1958 1938 
17.9 16.5 20.0! 
15.7 17.2 21.6 
17.8 18.0 1.2 
9.2 8.3 12.9 
5.1 5.4 9.0 
5.1 47 2.2 
4.9 4.3 4.3 
2.5 2.8 5.2 
2.3 2.3 4.6 
19.5 20.5 19.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 1958 1938 
31.8 31.3 43.6 
32.2 29.8 32.9 
24.5 25.7 7.8 
11.5 13.2 15.7 
~100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 1958 1949 
50.2 51.2 58.2 
10.5 14.0 8.° 
25.1 20.9 14.7 
14.2 13.9 18.: 
100.0 00:0 100. 
1959 1958 192 
+00 +146 -0 
49.4 425.1 0 
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\EIGN TRADE 





38 Value, prices & volume 1960 1959 1958 i938 
6 { Value 1000 mill. Fmk 3165 267.3 2479 84 
7 Prices 1954=100 133 130 138 6 
BI Volume 1954=100 152 131 115 88 
38 Principal countries % 1960 1959 = 1958 §=1938 
.01 Great Britain 24.5 23.3 22.1 44.1 
|.6 Soviet Union 14.2 16.8 17.3 0.5 
1.2 Western Germany 11.6 10.9 10.9 14.8! 
2.9 Netherlands 6.1 5.4 4.4 4.5 
7.0 USA 5.0 5.8 4.6 9.2 
2.2 Sweden 4.8 3.2 3.6 4.8 
4.3 France 4.7 4.8 6.2 3.3 
5.2 Belgium-Lux. 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.1 
4.6 Denmark 3.5 3.3 3.0 3.2 
9.0 Other countries (22.0 228 24.3 12.5 
0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
938 Trade areas %, 1960 1959 1958 1938 
13.6 EFTA 34.9 31.3 30.3 53.4 
2.9 EEC 28.1 26.5 26.9 27.5 
7.8 Eastern bloc 19.5 23.5 24.9 2.8 
57 Other countries 17.5 18.7 17.9 16.3 
)0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
949 Main groups 1960 1959 1958 1949 
8.2 Wood and wood products 33.1 29.9 31.1 48.3 
8¢ Paper products 42.2 43.8 46.5 39.7 
147 Metal products 15.0 16.5 13.7 4.3 
18.7 Agricultural products 5.1 5.6 4.3 3.3 
a ; ' Other goods 46 42 44 44 
oa 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9 1960 1959 1958 1938 
-0 Terms of trade? 1954—100 100 98 99 90 

0 Foreign exchange 
reserve 1000 mill. 64.5 71.0 55.4 3.3 


~ 2 Export/Import prices 











Merchant fleet 


Steamships Motor vessels Total fleet 

1 000 1 000 1 000 
Year Number gr.t. Number gr.t. Number gr.t. 
1960 216 314 217 478 521 801 
1959 223 312 196 396 517 718 
1958 252 362 183 383 538 755 
1957 274 401 186 364 576 777 
1956 293 424 173 331 583 767 
1955 316 436 162 305 595 752 
1948 385 423 102 67 653 520 
1938 562 552 48 42 857 644 


Motor vehicles in service (number) 


Year Cars Lorries Total 

1960 183 267 46 579 258 425 
1959 160 419 45 347 225 622 
1958 139 222. 42717 200 023 
1957 126 864 42 328 184 836 
1956 110 376 45 373 171 547 
1955 85 448 38 259 141 576 
1948 18 570 29 817 50 831 
1938 25 889 17 025 45 841 


State debt (1 000 mill. Fmk) 


Year Foreign debt Inland debt Total debt 
1960 (Nov.) 73.8 67.9 141.7 
1959 76.6 77.0 153.¢ 
1958 79.0 68.3 147.: 
1957 81.8 69.9 151. 
1956 . eels 66.6 128. : 
1955 61.3 55.7 117.¢ 
1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 
1948 44.0 52.7 96.7 
1938 1.1 1.3 2.4 











25 
22 
23 
36 
47 
76 
33 | 
34 | 


ebt 
7 
3.6 
® 
yh. 
8, 
17.0 
[1.8 
36.7 

2.4 


Real national product (1938=100) 





Year Index Year Index Year Index 
1960 184 1954 149 1948 111 
1959 170 1953 137 1947 104 
1958 162 1952 134 1946 98 
1957 162 1951 136 1945 87 
1956 161 1950 124 1944 102 
1955 159 1949 116 1939 97 
National product in various categories % 
1960 1959 1948 1938 
Agriculture 12.4 12.1 20.8 20.3 
Forestry 9.2 8.1 11.1 15.5 
Industry & handicraft 30.8 31.1 31.5 25.8 
Building 9.8 10.1 rE 4.9 
Transport & communications 8.0 8.6 6.3 5.6 
Commerce, banks, insurance 12.1 11.9 10.6 10.1 
Public services 11.6 11.7 8.0 7.9 
Other services 6.1 6.4 4.0 9.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Prices and wages (1953= 100) 
Agricultural industrial 
End of Wholesale Cost of workers workers 
year prices living (male) (male) 
1960 127 136 151 150 
1959 124 132 137 142 
1958 121 129 137 135 
1957 122 124 132 127 
1956 107 5 129 123 
1955 99 98 Wt 109 
1954 98 95 100 104 
1950 83 90 57 80 
1948 64 73 59 58 
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Bank of Finland (Suomen Pankki — Finlands Bank) 











Mill. Fmk 
ASSETS 1960 1959 1958 1948 
Gold reserve 9120 8455 7850 268 
Foreign exchange, 
bills and bonds 66185 68240 52792 306! 
Discounted bills 17729 15423 21466 13779 
Rediscounted bills 20513 4718 18707 1697 
Treasury bound loans 3750 6875 6875 19230 
Others 7822 18095 19028 2069 
Total balance sheet 125119 121806 126718 40104 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 72735 69435 65075 27 369 
Foreign exchange accounts 4057. 2116 2178 32il 
Cheque account of the 
Treasury 6187 6418 7146 i9 
Other short-term liabilities 6432 9280 8723 1 801 
Foreign long-term » 10030 11060 11370 258 
Finnish long-term » 603 3029 9502 — 
Equalisation accounts 9084 5482 8170 1 475 
Bank’s own funds 15991 14986 14554 5971 
Money supply (1 000 mill. Fmk) 
1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 
149.6 144.8 130.2 IJI7.1 1160 1043 99.6 92.1 
Bank rate 
from % from % from % 
i. 3 1959 6 1. 2 AD: Gy, 5. 9. Was. 5 
19. 4. 1956 6% 6. 2. 1948 7Y, a 6. 9a0 SY, 
1.12. 1954 5 (5.12. a7 SY, 1. 2. 19as 6 
16.12. 1951 5% 6. 6. 1947 44% 19. 4. 1932 6) 
3.11. 7% 3.12. 1934 4 13. 2. 1932 7 
I. Z. 194 5S 20.12. 1933 4% 26.10. 1931 8 
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Commercial banks 








Total number 1960 1950 1940 1930. 1920 1910 
Banks 5 6 9 17 23 12 
Branch offices 598 472 451 623 377 139 
Mill. Fmk 
Deposits 1960 1959 1958 1938 
Time deposits 181355 150548 122256 7549 
Cheque accounts, deposits 55083 55749 39568 -— | 944 
Total 236 438 206297 161824 9493 
Advances 
Loans 122810 92427 65970 4584 
Bills 114252 96910 92205 1770 
Cheque accounts, loans 23398 20349 16367 2590 
Total 260 460 209686 174542 8944 
Other monetary institutions 
Mill. Fmk 

Deposits 1960 1959 1958 1938 
Savings banks, total 186 983 159000 136453 7716 

Savings and time deposits 180069 152730 131260 7532 

Cheque accounts 6914 6270 5193 184 
Co-operative agricult. 

credit soc., total 109951 89745 77501 | 307 

Savings and time deposits 104437 85120 73682 1 253 

Cheque accounts 5514 4568 3819 54 
Post Off. savings bank, 

Savings and time deposits 48524 43120 38167 502 
Consumers’ co-operative 

societies, 

Savings and time deposits 25434 21913 19191 700 
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Share in the deposits % 


Savings and time deposits 


Commercial banks 
Savings banks 
Co-operative agricult. 

credit societies 
Post. Off. savings bank 
Others 


Cheque accounts 


Commercial banks 
Savings banks 
Co-operative agricult. 

credit societies 
Others 


Total 


Commercial banks 

Savings banks 

Co-operative agricult. 
credit societies 

Post Off. savings banks 

Others 


1960 


33.5 
33.3 


19.5 
9.0 
4.7 


100.0 


100.0 








1959 1958 1948 1938 
gan 6 ShT SS 
30 S41 33:5 <29 
19.0 19.3 16.2 wa 
ee A ee 2 
_ 48 5.0 4.8 4.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
82.3 79.8 85.3 87.0 
9.2 10.5 8.5 8.2 
8.4 9.6 5.8 2.4 
a 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
39.5 37.2 43.8 48.0 
30.4 31.4 29.0 39.0 
17.6 18.2 13.8 6.6 
8.3 8.8 9.6 RS 
42 44 38 3.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Factors responsible for price-level changes in 
recent years 


by EINO H. LAURILA, Doctor of Political Science, h.c. 
Head of the Division for Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance 


The continuing international boom that began during the latter half of 
1958 unquestionably displays many of the features that once characterized 
earlier economic expansions. The »normality» of the business-cycle devel- 
opment of recent years should not, however, be over-emphasized. The 
»normal» business cycle has been understood to involve a heavy rise in 
prices and wages during expansion, succeeded, in the recession phase, by a 
drop in prices. Because of these alternating rises and falls, the value of money 
would remain roughly unchanged over a lengthy period. 

In the present boom the rise in prices between the last quarter of 1958 
and the last quarter of 1960 has remained, according to the wholesale prices 
index, relatively slight: only 2-3 per cent in most of the western industrial 
countries. As can be seen from the table below, the greatest rises occurred 
in France, where i.a. prices of cereals and medicines have risen, in Finland, 


Table 1. The development of wholesale prices in certain countries (4th quarter 1958=100) 
4th-58 4th-59 1st-6o 2nd-6o 3rd-6o 4th-6o 


Sweden 100 101 102 103 103 104 
Norway 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Denmark 100 101 100 100 100 100 
Western Germany 100 100 100 100 101 102 
France 100 107 108 108 107 109 
U.K. 100 101 101 102 102 102 
U.S.A. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Finland 100 102 103 104 104 105 


where developments will be discussed in detail later, and in Sweden, as a 
resultiof the general sales tax that came into force at the beginning of 1960. 
The cost-of-living index, as can be seen from the table overlead, has 
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generally risen slightly more than the wholesale prices index, even though 
the biggest rise, in France, did not exceed roughly 10 per cent. 


Table 2. The development of the cost of living in certain countries (4th quarter 1958 =100) 
4th-58 4th-59 st-60 2nd-6o 3rd-60 4th-6o 


Sweden 100 101 105 105 105 105 
Norway 100 IOI IOI 102 101 101 
Denmark 100 102 103 103 102 102 
Western Germany 100 104 104 104 104 104 
France 100 106 108 108 109 110 
U.K. 100 100 100 100 101 102 
U.S.A. 100 IOI IOI 102 102 103 
Finland 100 103 103 104 104 105 


The rise in prices has been as restricted as this primarily because of 
considerable and fairly constant elasticity of production. Even before the 
recession of 1957—58, superfluous capacity had developed in many branches 
of production, and this naturally was even more obvious during the 
recession. For this reason many countries had considerable production 
reserves available in the early stages of the expansion. This was also true of 
man-power, and these factors, coupled with others, account for the relative 
stability of costs and prices. The increase in productivity has been rapid, 
especially with extensive investment, and at the same time the rise in prices 
has been smaller than in previous upswings. For this reason the costs of 
production in some industries actually declined in the early phase of ex- 
pansion. From the supplier’s point of view, one might add that hard 
competition in international trade has prompted firms to adopt a cautious 
price policy. These tendencies have been supported by an economic policy 
which has tried to maintain the stability of prices. Efforts are now being 
made to arrest inflationary tendencies at the earliest possible stage. 

The price development that has taken place in Finland since 1958 can be 
illustrated, in part, by a study of sub-sectional price indices. For this purpose 
the following table gives the principal group indices of both the wholesale 
prices index and the cost-of-living index. At the outset, it should be noted 
that the raising effect on prices of the devaluation of the autumn of 1957 was 
fully apparent in both indices only in the spring of 1958. Subsequently the 
wholesale prices index fell slowly until the early months of 1959, while the 


cost-of-living index remained approximately unchanged over the same 


period. Both indices rose by roughly 5 per cent from the last quarter of 1958 
to the last quarter of 1960, and through the early months of 1961 the indices 
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have remained at their late 1960 level. A review of the group indices reveals 
that the rise in the wholesale prices index was caused primarily by the prices 
of forestry and agricultural products, while import prices have held the rise 
in check. The cost-of-living index, on the other hand, especially last year, 
rose because rents and food prices increased. 


Table 3. Development of wholesale prices and the cost of living in Finland 
(4th quarter 1958=100) 


4th-58 4th-59 1st-60 2nd-6o 3rd-60 4th-6o 


Wholesale prices index 100 102 103 104 104 105 
domestic products 100 105 106 107 107 109 
agricultural products 100 106 110 110 108 109 
forestry products 100 106 106 107 110 116 
industrial products 100 103 104 105 105 105 
imported products 100 97 98 97 97 96 
Cost-of-living index 100 103 103 104 104 105 
food 100 102 103 105 106 106 
housing 100 105 107 107 107 III 
heating and lighting 100 97 99 98 98 99 
clothing 100 IOI 102 102 103 104 
other 100 103 103 104 104 104 


The study of price indices by group naturally does not unearth all the 
factors which affect prices. The potential effects of wage increases, for 
example, are barely suggested. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
building-costs index, from the index series published in Finland, does shed 
some light even on this aspect of the matter. From the last quarter of 1958 
to the last quarter of 1960 the building-costs index rose by some 8 per cent, 
its sub-index of building materials by some 4 per cent, and another sub- 
index, of wages (wages and salaries), by some 14 per cent, showing how 
wage increases have considerably raised the building-costs index. How much 
these increases have raised true building costs, however, is a different 
matter, for one must take into account the increase in productivity which 
in the building industry has been quite remarkable. It may be pointed out 
that the cost per cubic meter for Arava building (on government credits) has 
between 1958 and 1960 risen considerably less than the building-costs index. 

The factors responsible for price changes may be studied from the points 
of view of both demand and supply. A study based on demand is difficult 
because the relevant basic data is incomplete, and the present study is, 
therefore, based on supply, or costs. The starting point has been production, 
or the national product account pertaining to the total national economy 
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and a part of the national economy accounting system. The cost-side of 


this account records the import of goods and services from abroad, and the 
national product at market price. The national product at market price can 
be sub-divided into wages and other labour income, private enterprise 
earnings, income from interest and rents, corporation profits before direct 
taxes, and indirect taxes deducted by state subsidies. The development 
of these cost-side items in the national economy production account 
from the last quarter of 1958 to the last quarter of 1960 is as follows: 


Table 4. Development of certain price factors entered in the index (4th quarter 1958=100) 
4th-58 4th-59 1st-60 2nd-6o0 3rd-60 4th-6o 


Wages and other income from work 100 100 102 103 103 103 
Agricultural producers’ earnings 100 113 115 113 110 113 
Private forest owners’ earnings 100 120 155 130 130 160 
House-owners’ earnings 100 102 102 104 106 107 
Income from interest ‘ 100 88 88 88 88 88 
Other entrepreneurs’ earnings 100 102 103 105 107 110 
Indirect taxes (net) 100 106 87 III 105 105 
Import prices 100 97 102 98 96 100 


It should first be pointed out that the series in the table, with one 
exception, do not represent the original value series!) according to national 
income statistics. For example, the series on wages here does not reflect the 
wages total for the national economy but the development of this total per 
volume unit of overall production. For the income of agricultural producers, 
private forest owners, house-owners and other entrepreneurs the develop- 
ment of production volume in the relevant sector has similarly been taken 
into account. Indirect taxes (net) have been calculated per volume unit of 
total production. The interest income is the exception mentioned above, 
for this has been calculated — or, more correctly, estimated on the basis of 
annual data — per value unit of total production. If the total credit volume 
in the national economy and the value of total production during the 
period under review have developed in roughly the same proportion, the 
interest-income series also reflects the general fluctuations in interest rate. 
The import-price series is the index of CIF prices published by the Customs 
Board. 

The table below analyses the effect of the various »price factors» on the 
price level of the last quarter of 1960, with the corresponding quarter of 








1) The origina’ value series have been converted, on the basist of producion-volume deve- 
lopment, according to the formula: price= value divided by volume. 
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1958 taken as the basic period. It can be seen that the income of private 
forest owners has risen relatively most in the last two years (by 60 per 
cent) and, despite their low weight"), they have exerted the greatest boosting 
effect of the general price level. The rise seen in the income of private forest 
owners naturally reflects the remarkable increase in stumpage prices that 
has resulted from the lively demand for raw timber since the autumn of 


Table 5. Price factors and their effect on the price level from the 4th quarter 1958 
to the fourth quarter 1960 
Change Effect on price 


Weight 4th quarter level rise 
1958—1960 per cent units 








Wages and other income from work 44.0 3 1.32 
Agricultural producers’ earnings 6.7 13 0.87 
Private forest owners’ earnings 2.3 60 1.38 
House-owners’ earnings 2.0 7 0.14 
Income from interest 2.8 —12 —0.34 
Other entrepreneurs’ earnings 12.1 10 1.21 
Indirect taxes (net) 10.2 5 0.51 
Import prices 19.9 ° 0.00 

Total 100.0 5 5.09 


1959. As for wages, they did not rise more than was covered by the increase 
in productivity until 1960. This increase beyond productivity resulted 
from the »gliding» of wages and earnings which was evident in many 
sectors last year. The raising effect of wages on the price level, however, 
became considerable chiefly because wages as a price factor are very 
weighty. Agricultural producers’ earnings have also had a remarkable 
boosting effect on the price level. These earnings rose because the sale prices 
of agricultural products increased much more than the purchase prices of 
agricultural materials. Another increasing factor was the rise in other 
entrepreneurs’ earnings made possible by the excellence of business trends. 
According to the table, the net effect of indirect taxes and government 
subsidies on the price level has been quite remarkable, but it should be 
borne in mind that this effect may only be apparent and merely an expression 
of changes that have occurred in the structure of overall demand. House- 
ownets’ earnings, which reflect changes in rent level, had last year, and 
more especially in 1959, a perceptibly smaller increasing effect on the price 
level than in earlier years. Finally, it can be concluded from the table that 





1) The weights refer to the share of each item in the total of the liability-side of the national 
economy production account in the basic period. 
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import prices have not raised the price level while changes in interest rate 
have in fact had a depressing effect on the price level. 

In short, the method expounded here suggests that, as a result of the 
combined effects of the different price factors, an approximate 5 per cent 
rise is found in the price level from the last quarter of 1958 to that of 1960, 
It should be noted that in reality both the so-called gross national product 
price index and, as can be seen from p. 55 (Table 3), the wholesale prices 
index and cost-of-living index rose precisely by this percentage. 

As indicated above, no appreciable changes have as yet taken place in 
the price level since the last quarter of last year. To predict how prices are 
going to develop in the next few months, it is naturally tempting to follow 
the method outlined above and study the probable future development of 
the price factors it is based on. . 

On wages, it could be said that the increases under agreements have been 
greater this year than last, but the gliding of wages may accordingly remain 
slighter. Productivity in Finland’s national economy rose remarkably in 
1959-60 and one can hardly expect this year’s increase to be greater still. It 
is therefore obvious that wages again this year will send up prices. Agrti- 
cultural producers’ earnings, on the basis of data today, would not seem to 
affect the price level, but private forest owners’ earnings will probably raise 
the price level this year again unless a declining trend sets in towards the 
end of the year. So far, however, there are no signs of such a decline. The 
effect of house-owners’ earnings will also apparently remain very slight, 
and the effect of interest income may be assumed to be neutral. The develop- 
ment of other entrepreneurs’ earnings is difficult to predict but their raising 
effect on prices will probably fail to reach even last year’s dimensions since 
competition is growing increasingly harder. Indirect taxes, again, may be 
expected to have at least some reducing effect on prices; this is suggested 
by the alleviations in indirect taxation and the decisions connected with 
the EFTA agreement. Finally, the effect of import prices may be assumed 
to remain neutral. 

From the foregoing, one may conclude that prices will probably rise 
slightly in the next few months. The price level towards the end of 1961 may 
perhaps be expected to be 1-2 per cent higher than during the corresponding 
period last year and therefore the average price level in 1961 will be about 
2 per cent higher than it was in 1960. 
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International survey 


The international business outlook remains favourable. Although the 
growth of production in Western Europe has slowed down slightly, 
investments and consumption have continued to increase. Even in the 
United States, where the economy at the beginning of the year showed 
definite signs of weakening, a new upswing seems to be under way, while 
raw material markets and ocean freight rates have also shown some firmness 
recently after a long period of decline. As a result, it is forecast that the 
present investment trend will continue undisturbed throughout 1961, 
despite the political tensions that have most recently culminated in the 
Algerian, Cuban and Laos conflicts. 

United States economy has this year been studied with special interest. 
The industrial production index (1957=100) had remained at the 110-111 
point level in the first half of 1960 but had dropped heavily in the autumn, 
and by February 1961 it had reached the level of 101.9. In one year industrial 
production had contracted by 8 per cent. In March, and particularly in April, 
however, industry showed a definite recovery, and the index went up to 
105 points. Extensive unemployment has nevertheless persisted: in April, 
6.8 per cent of the total manpower was unemployed, a high proportion 
even for American conditions. 

Business circles are, however, confident that the trends will continue to 
improve in the next few months and feel that a new expansion may set in by 
August. There are several justifications for this optimism. First, it is believed 
that President Kennedy’s economic policy will gradually be made more 
expansive than it is at the moment. To date, the government has been out- 
standingly cautious in its actions, content with a considerable increase in 


state expenditure. Second, there are certain branches of the American 
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Price development on world markets 
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economy that are very vigorous even now and which should give an impulse | 


to other sectors. Housing production, for example, has increased by some 
Ij per cent since last winter, and positive developments have been evident 
also in the steel industry where production, for the first time in a year, has 
begun to increase. In the same way, the motor car industry, which is 
considered to be the barometer for the American outlook, has recently 
shown a slight increase in production figures, although as recently as 
March the glass still registered low pressure. 

Increased confidence is also suggested by the Wall Street stock exchange 
rates which started climbing in autumn 1960 and are now 24 per cent higher 
than they were last October. Dow Jones’s industrial index exceeded the 700 
point mark for the first time in mid-May; as late as the beginning of January 
it has still been at 610. The rise in rates is, it is true, partly the result of fear 
of inflation. The dollar has lost about 20 per cent of its value since 1950, and 
in the last three years the annual loss in value has averaged 2.1 per cent. 
American observers in general expect a continuing rise in prices, a rise that 
has already been discounted on the Stock Exchange. The next few months 
will clearly be of great importance for the U.S. economy. The international 
prestige of the United States may on its own account move President 
Kennedy to concentrate all forces behind a continued economic revival 
while simultaneously keeping the value of the dollar steady. 


In the picture of economic trends in Western Europe our most important 
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buyer, the United Kingdom, now holds a special position. While expansion 
continues strongly in most countries of the European Continent, the rise 
in production was in Great Britain already checked at the beginning of 
1960. There were several reasons for this, but most important was the 
recession that hit the United States, with its repercussions on British industry 
as American purchases were cut. The industrial production index (1954= 
100) in Great Britain was 120 in the first quarter of this year, retaining the 
level it held one year earlier. 

Yet even though production has remained stagnant, a definite boom 
nevertheless prevails in Great Britain. Unemployment figures in April 1961 
were lower than for many years, and building has continued at a record 
level, gathering speed to some extent in recent months. Since industrial 
investment has increased after the turn of the year and since private con- 
sumption has also grown, a gradual rise is also expected in industrial 
production. This applies particularly to building materials and consumer 
durables for the home market, and to a certain extent to engineering works 
and the motor vehicle industry. In the state budget for the spring of 1961, 
it was predicted that consumption would rise this year by 3.5 per cent and 
investment by 7 per cent. Everything would therefore seem to suggest that 
the demand for timber, pulp and paper will remain strong during the current 
year. Stock-piling, on the other hand, does not seem likely. 

In the United Kingdom, too, there is a slight threat of inflation, 
particularly indicated by the rise in price of shares and ground lots. Wages 
rose last year by an average of 7 per cent, hourly wages by as much as 9 per 
cent. Since this trend is expected to continue this year it may well be that the 
government will have to struggle in the autumn with a real risk of inflation. 
With this in mind, the Government has reserved some timely economic 
policy measures. These include e.g. a 4 shilling weekly tax on wages, but 
since the intention is to make the employers pay the tax a certain restlessness 
is felt in the City. The tax may, it is feared, lead to higher costs and prices 
rather than, as the government assumes, to labour-saving investment and 
the end of over-employment. Another factor raising costs is the new tax 
imposed on fuel oils. On the other hand, sur-tax payers have been granted 
considerable tax reliefs and with their help domestic demand may well 
increase. 


The currency position remains the weak spot. While the British currency 
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reserve usually increases during the early months of the year it has this year 
declined from 1 154 million pounds at the end of 1960 to 1 053 million 
pounds at the end of April. The reason is speculation with, for example, the 
pound sterling, which began to manifest itself after the revaluation of the 
D-mark and the florin on March 6. While last year the so-called »hot money» 
still sought its way to London the flow has now been reversed, and South- 
Africa’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth has had a similar weakening 
effect on the currency reserve. The reduction would obviously have been 
on a still greater scale had not the managers of several European central 
banks agreed at the beginning of March to mutual aid and co-operation in 
currency policy. 

Another weakness in the British economy is the failure of exports to 
expand sufficiently. Last year, it is true, the income from exports increased 
by 236 million pounds, or 7 per cent, but at the same time imports grew 
by 576 million, or 14 per cent. Compared with developments in the conti- 
nental countries, these figures are highly unsatisfactory. Most of the recent 
governmental measures have, in fact, been directed towards increased 
exports. Governmental attempts to participate in the economic co-operation 
of the Six, either on a membership basis or, which seems more probable, 
within an association between Great Britain — or possibly the whole EFTA 
group — and the Six, must also be viewed against this background. Since 
these attempts are strongly supported from within the parties and by the 
City, such co-operation can be expected to materialise in some form or 
another. 

In Western Germany the development is still very satisfactory. In 1960, 
the gross national product grew by 11.3 per cent, or in actual figures by 8 
per cent. In January 1961, industrial production exceeded that of January 
1960 by 10 per cent, and the increase was particularly strong (17 per cent) 
in the production of capital goods. Exports had grown in the same period by 
15 per cent and imports by 12 per cent. Development will apparently 
continue to be favourable: the export industries held 14 per cent more orders 
in March than in February, quite a considerable increase. Housing 
production is also expected to be very lively this year, judging, for example, 
by the number of building permits granted, which: at the turn of the year 
was some 20 per cent higher than a year previously. 


The revaluation of the mark in March, which raised the value of D-mark 
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by 4.75 per cent and confirmed the dollar rate at DM 4.— has not had 
precisely the result intended. The flow of gold and foreign currencies into 
Western Germany has if anything gained in strength, and the same is true 
of German securities held by foreigners. On the other hand, the currency 
reserve has had a »blood-letting» because a large part of Germany’s post-war 
debt to the United States and Great Britain, some 3 000 million DM in all, 
was recently repaid. At the beginning of April, the currency reserve held 
by the Bundesbank consequently fell to 28 800 million after having been 
32 00 million in the previous month. 

A natural consequence of the development outlined was the cut in 
interest rate made by the Bundesbank on May 5, reducing the discount rate 
from 34 to 3 per cent. In this way the discount rate in Western Germany has 
been reduced in six months, and in three stages, from 5 to 3 per cent. As 
the object of these measures has been primarily international, doubts have 
arisen in some West German quarters regarding the domestic repercussions 
of the latest cut. There is a risk, it is claimed, that the present cheap-money 
policy will strengthen the inflationary tendencies which have recently come 
to light. There has also been speculation about whether the last discount- 
rate cut in Germany might inspire similar measures in other countries, 
notably in Great Britain and the United States. The Kennedy administration 
is known to have promised a lower interest rate. 

Business trends seem to be favourable in most of the other West Euro- 
pean countries important to Finnish exports. This is particularly true of she 
Six. The last quarterly report published by the EEC secretariat states that 
production is expected to increase in all EEC countries although the rise 
will be less steep than in 1960. The national product rose in these countries 
last year by an average of 7 per cent and industrial production by 12 per 
cent, whereas this year the increases are expected to be 4.5—5 and 6—7 per 
cent, respectively. The increase is expected to be weakest in Belgium, while 
industrial production will probably grow most in Italy, Western Germany 
and France. The economic outlook, however, is considered good even for 
Belgium, especially since domesajc demand there still remains at a high level. 
In these circumstances we may venture to assume that the demand for 
Finnish export articles will also remain good in the countries of the 
European Continent. 

International raw material markets, as is well known, last year showed a 
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weakening trend. The principal reason for this was excessive production in 
many leading raw materials. In the latter half of the year, moreover, the 
United States experienced a recession which resulted in reduced raw material 
purchases by the U.S.A. In 1961, price development has been firmer, partly 
as a result of increased demand in the United States, and partly because the 
unrest in Cuba and Laos has raised prices to some extent. The British 
Reuter index of raw material prices at the end of May was 423, 4.2 per cent 
higher than at the turn of the year. In the United States prices have risen 
slightly less, and the Moody index was 3.4 per cent higher than five months 
earlier, the last quotation for May being 368. Some commentators have 
hastened to interpret this rise as the beginning of a new phase on the raw 
material markets. They are apparently right in that the period of falling 
prices seems to have ended for the moment. Bearing in mind, however, that 
there is obviously excess production of most raw materials and that only 


tin is in really short supply, no great price rises are to be expected. 
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The economic situation 


The boom continues 





Since economic trends in Western Europe are expected to remain 
favourable, good times may also be assumed to continue for Finland. The 
rate of the upswing has, it is true, slowed down slightly, but its persistent 
strength is well illustrated by the fact that the increase in Finnish production, 
viewed internationally, is still among the biggest. Consumption is also 
expected to increase perceptibly, partly as a result of the considerable 
ysliding> in wages. Employment in Finland is usually high during the 
summer months, and since there are no signs of weakening in our export 
markets, the boom can be expected to continue until well into the autumn. 

From our point of view, a continued boom is of particular importance 
in that it enables our national economy to adapt itself more easily to the 
changing conditions of competition on the European markets. The agree- 
ment concerning Finland’s association with EFTA was signed on March 
27, and since Parliament has now sanctioned the Government’s measures 
and proposals for certain exceptional arrangements, the EFTA agreement 
comes intoe ffect in Finland on July 1. On that same date, the first 30 (partly 
20) per cent cut in customs duties for EFTA countries’ goods — and, by 
virtue of a separate agreement, for those of the Soviet Union also, will be 


put into effect. 


Foreign trade 





Good sales of woodworking and metal industry products, and the 
increased imports demanded by the boom at home, have given a boost to 
foreign trade. Because of the exceptionally mild winter, sea-going traffic 


has been able to continue at an unusually brisk pace. The value of exports 
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during the first quarter of 1961 was 63 800 million, or 9 200 million (17, 
per cent) more than a year earlier. Imports, which for seasonal reasons 
always exceed exports earlier in the year, reached a total of 88 500 million, 
or 12 600 million (16.6 per cent) more than last year. The trade balance at 
the end of March hence showed a deficit of 24 700 million, as against 21 300 
million last year. 

With the 2—3 per cent rise in export prices during the year, the quantity 
of goods exported has increased by approximately 14 per cent, somewhat 
less than their value. Import prices, on the other hand, have dropped 
considerably from last year’s, and the volume of imports has thus increased 
more than its value, or by 21 per cent. It may here be mentioned that even 
according to data collected for the calculation of the wholesale prices index 
— which probably reflect the very recent price trends better than do the 
prices quoted by the Customs Board for customs purposes — export prices 
in March were about 4 per cent higher than one year earlier, while import 
prices had fallen during the same period by roughly 3 per cent. For Finland, 
consequently, the terms of trade seem to have improved during the year by 
nearly 8 per cent. 

The general development of foreign trade can therefore be considered 
relatively satisfactory. The import surplus in the trade balance has, 
admittedly, proved to be bigger than forecast, but many factors suggest 
that the deficit will diminish in the next few months. A recent tightening 
of credit markets may, for example, be expected to dampen imports to some 
extent at least. In addition, imports particularly of investment goods which 
have recently most boosted the import figures, may be assumed to slow 
down gradually since many purchases connected with the present ex- 
pansionist phase have already been completed. 

The export market situation still remains largely favourable. The bulk 
of the cellulose and paper available for export in 1961 has probably already 
been sold, although production has risen considerably through the recent 
expansion of plants. Prices have generally remained fairly stable; the prices 
of bleached cellulose, kraft paper and wrapping paper, for example, have 
this year, except on the American market, been 2 to 3 per cent higher than 
last year. Heavy capacity increases in exporting countries have admittedly 
brought to the market some uncertainty as to the future development of 


prices, but even in this respect the outlook can be said to have improved, 
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Recent developments in various branches of the economy 
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thanks to the economic revival now visible in the United States. This 
revival promises an increase in American purchases and implies that the 
interest of American producers in European markets — evident last year, 
for example, in the almost doubled exports of cellulose to the United 
Kingdom — will diminish. 

For mechanical woodworking, too, the market situation is still relatively 
satisfactory, though demand has not been quite so strong as it was during 
1960. The plywood industry, for example, has in part adopted a shorter 
working week since buyers have recently shown a certain reticence in their 
purchases. However, it is quite possible that our customers in the EFTA 
countries have merely postponed the conclusion of agreements because 
plywood duties will be among those cut by 30 per cent as from the beginning 
of July. For our principal plywood market, Great Britain, this will mean a 
reduction of approximately 3 per cent in the purchase price. 

By the end of June, sawn goods sales had reached a total of 850 000 stds; 
the figure for the same time last year was some 1 000 000 stds. It is known, 
however, that sales were able to start unusually early last year, and a 
difference in total is therefore natural. Sales will in fact probably pass the 


million standard mark again this year. Pressure against prices has, it is true, 
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increased recently — concessions have had to be made primarily in white. 
wood prices — but on the whole the price level may be said to have te. 
mained stable, at a level some 10 per cent higher than last year. 

The future development of prices is naturally difficult to predict at this 
stage. In their second offer to British markets in April (132 000 stds in 
addition to the 250 000 stds offered in November), the Russians are known 
to have reduced their earlier prices a little, and the handling of these lots 
has recently taken up practically all British buyers’ time. On the other hand, 
consumption both in Great Britain and on the Continent has remained 
consistently brisk. It may be assumed that Canadian competition in Europe 
will decline as United States markets recover, and this will help to balance 


supply and demand on the European market. The future development of 


Finland’s foreign trade by trade area, January— March 1961 














Imports Exports 
~ x oe ie ; Trade 
| | Increase Increase 
| over over balance 
Country ee ) Share | 1000 |; | Share | 1000 
| million |Previous| million |Pfevious million 
marks & year | marks |_ Year marks 
| 
per cent | per cent 

The Seven 30.9 28 35.0 21.8 17 34.1 9.1 
United Kingdom 13.6 16 15.3 14.7 18 23.1 1.1 
Sweden 9.4 30 10.6 3.4 - 2 5.2 6.0 
Denmark 3.3 71 3.8 2.1 24 $.3 1.2 
Switzerland 2.2 27 2.5 0.4 93 0.7 1.8 
Norway ig 99 1.9 1.0 54 1.4 0.7 
Austria 0.6 21 0.7 0.2 —12 0.3 0.4 

Portugal 0.1 — 1 0.2 0.0 — 5 0.1 
The Six 29.5 16 33.3 18.5 28 29.5 10.7 
W. Germany 18.1 26 20.4 7-9 20 12.4 -10,2 
France 4.0 —10 4.6 3.2 45 5.1 0.8 
Netherlands 3.5 15 4.0 3.5 13 5.5 0.0 
Belgium-Lux. 2.1 — 7 2.3 2.0 44 3.1 0.1 
Italy 1.8 45 2.0 23 72 3.4 + 0.4 
East Bloc 17.9 6 20.2 10.8 6 16.9 - 71 
Soviet Union 13.4 5 15.2 7.2 — 3 11.3 — 6.2 
Other countries 10.2 11.5 12.4 12 19.5 2.2 
U.S.A. 6.3 24 7.1 3.2 —13 5.1 — 31 
Total 88.5 17 100,0 63.8 17 100.0 24.7 


prices will under such circumstances depend primarily on the sellers, and on 
how calmly they can bide their time — the end of present peace in the 
European sawn goods markets. 

Changes in the structure of foreign trade by commodity group need hardly 


be mentioned here, for mere accidental factors may often have a decisive 
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The foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland, 1 000 million marks 
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effect on figures covering only three months. The same is true of the 
geographical distribution of trade. Since, however, interest in the ferritorial 
structure of Finland’s trade is at the moment unusually lively because of her 
recent association with EFTA, the above table shows the development of 
exports and imports by country, compared with the first quarter of 1960. 

Attention is first drawn to the fact that imports from EFTA countries 
have increased by some 28 per cent over the January— March figure for last 
year while exports have only increased by some 17 per cent. With the EEC 
countries, development has been quite the opposite: imports increased by 
16 and exports by 28 per cent. The development as such implies an im- 
provement in Finland’s balance of trade with both areas. It is admitted that 
our trade balance with EFTA countries (primarily Great Britain) normally 
shows a considerable export surplus, while with the EEC countries 
(especially Western Germany) there is usually a large import surplus. It is 
naturally too soon to say whether this recent improvement in equilibrium 
will also characterize Finland’s future EFTA and EEC trade. Whatever the 
outcome, however, trade with these areas has recently increased much more 
than has the rest of our foreign trade, where the increase over last year is 7 
per cent. 

Despite the considerable deficit in the trade balance the foreign exchange 
reserve held by the Central Bank has grown steadily this year. By mid-May 
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it totalled 72 200 million marks, making an increase of 7 700 million since 
the turn of the year whereas during the corresponding period last year there 
was a decrease of 11 300 million. The main reason for this difference in 
development is that importers, through their banks, have made increasing 
use of the improved foreign credit facilities, while at the same time exporters 
have accepted the export advances made available to them. 


Production 


Production has in 1961 continued to grow in all sectors of the economy 
with the exception of public works where, owing to the boom, there has 
been a reduction from last year. Among the other sectors, building showed 
the greatest increase in the first quarter of the year, while the increase in 
forestry remained relatively modest after the remarkable growth of 1960. 
Total production increased in the first quarter by 6 per cent over the level of 
the first quarter of 1960, which had in turn represented an increase of 14 
per cent. Despite a gradual slowing down, the national product is expected 
to rise this year by another 5 per cent beyond last year’s level. At this rate 
the national product index (1954=100) would pass the 130 point mark in 
1961 and be about 20 per cent higher than in 1958, the first year of the 
current boom period. 


Industrial production 


has increased in all sectors this year. For industry as a whole, production in 
the first three months was over 7 per cent above that of last year; calculated 
per working day, the rise was 9 per cent. Thanks to the expansion in 
production machinery which is characteristic of a boom, the production of 
investment goods has increased even more than that of other industries. 
Timber industry production was already very lively last year, and its 
growth this year has therefore remained under 2 per cent, with sawmills 
showing an increase of 1.5, and plywood mills of 4, per cent. The paper 
industry, however, has been able to raise its production steadily, thanks to 
increased capacity. Cellulose and paper production each grew by some 11 
per cent, and it may be mentioned in passing that the paper industry index 
(1954=100) reached the figure of 198 in March, which was almost double 


the 1954 level. Production for the entire woodworking industry in the first 
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ed last year. 
ate Production figures have also continued to grow in the metal-working 
- industry, and in the first quarter of 1961 they were 9 per cent higher than a 
he 
The development of industrial production 
Growth, per cent Production value 
Branch March Ist quarter (net) 1959 
1960-61 1960-61 1 000 mill.marks 
in 
Manufacturing industry 4 7 320.0 
ed Metal 4 9 86.2 
: Paper II 12 49.0 
in Foodstuffs +0 2 40.7 
of | Timber - 3 2 30.2 
Textiles — 4 3 21.7 
Printing I 5 20.2 
Chemicals - I 2 19.2 
ts Clothing etc. 5 8 "7.5 
Is Ceramics, glass, etc. 13 12 12.8 
Breweries and tobacco 22 20 8.0 
er Leather, rubber, etc. — 6 2 6.1 
Electricity, gas, and water 6 4 37.1 
xe) Mining industry ; PS a; 8.9 
I Total industries 4 7 366.0 
per working day 9 9 
“x 
le year earlier. The growth was most clearly visible in the engineering shops, 
st whereas the increase had previously been greatest in electro-technical 
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industries, smelting works and rolling mills. Metal industry production wil] 
probably remain brisk in the future, since there are a large number of 
domestic and foreign orders. Among the home market industries proper, 
development has been strongest this year in the brewery and tobacco 
sectors, while in the stone, ceramics and glass industries connected with the 
building trade the increase over last year has been more than 10 per cent, 
In the textile and leather industries, however, the increase was limited to 
2-3 per cent. 


Building 

has remained particularly lively this year. In the first quarter, for example, 
the building volume according to national income calculations was over 
15 per cent higher than that of a year ago. An almost equally important 
rise was revealed by the figures for production and sale of building materials, 
A slackening of activity in the long run does seem to be predicted, however, 
by the data on building permits granted during the last quarter of 1960. 

A natural starting-point for steady building in the early part of the 
year was provided by the large number of unfinished buildings at the 
beginning of 1961. Late in 1960, building projects totalling over 22 million 
cubic metres were under way, a figure which exceeded even the total cubic 
volume of all buildings completed during the year. Since it takes on an 
average about a year to complete a building, it is possible that the projects 
now under construction, as indicated above, will nearly all be completed 
during the current year. On this basis, there is good reason to assume that 
building will continue brisk despite the relative tightening of money 
markets. Financing problems do not apply so much to buildings already 
started as to new building projects. 

A closer study of building work in process reveals that the structure of 
the industry is roughly similar to that of last year. For business buildings, 
however, production will evidently drop this year, judging from the fact 
that some 12 per cent fewer such buildings were under way at the beginning 
of 1961 than a year ago. In the last quarter of 1960, moreover, nearly one 
third fewer than in the previous year were started. Industrial building, on 
the other hand, which last year showed the heaviest increase, seems to be 
very brisk again this current year. At the end of 1960, 34 per cent more 


industrial buildings were under construction than at the end of 1959, and 
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buildings started in the last 
quarter of 1960 was no less 
than 60 per cent greater than 
during the same period in 1959. 

The overall development of 





building, however, depends © 
essentially on the production 
of living accommodation, which 


now accounts for an average 








of 40-45 per cent of total 
building per year. The total 1955 56 57 58 «95960 


volume of uncompleted dwel- 











1. Centres of population 2. Rural districts 
ling houses at the turn of the 


yeat was a good 9 million cu.m., 17 per cent more than in the previous 
year, and approximately as high as the total of completed dwelling houses 
for the whole of 1960. This suggests that housing production this year will 
at least remain at the same level as last year’s, and exceed 30 000 dwellings. 
Although accommodation was produced throughout the 1950’s at approxi- 
mately this rate annually, a full balance has obviously not been reached 
even now on the market. At the moment, the shortage is particularly 
noticeable in those centres of population which most attract settlers. 
Helsinki, for example, has recently accounted for roughly one-third of the 
total production of urban dwellings in Finland. This year, the capital will 
probably build even more. Experts believe, in fact, that the building of 
dwellings will continue to be brisk at least as long as the present Tax 
Reliefs Act remains in force, that is, up to the end of 1962. 

The present demand for urban accommodation tends to attract the 
greater part of building construction. Rural building is limited by the 
obvious reduction in the need. At the turn of the year, the number of rural 
buildings uncompleted was 23 per cent less than a year earlier. One might 
also add that the last quarter of the year saw the start of only half the 
number of agricultural buildings begun in the last quarter of 1959. The 
emphasis in agricultural investment today is less on building than on 
expansion and renewal of machinery. 

As indicated above, the fall (—4 per cent) in building permits granted in 
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the last quarter of 1960 would suggest a long-term slowing down of 
building activity, but judging from the permits granted, plenty of dwellings 
and industrial buildings will still be built. The supply of building materials 
has been good since the temporary shortage of window-glass and rock wool 
during 1960 was overcome. In future, building materials are unlikely to be 
in short supply since production is well able to meet consumption. Building 
materials industry production in the first quarter of 1961 was a good 12 
per cent higher than for the corresponding period in 1960. The output of 
cement rose during the same period by no less than 23 per cent. The 
production of reinforcing steel, it is true, declined clearly during the first 
quarter of the year but this was obviously entirely the result of increased 
stocks last year; sales figures for reinforcing steel have remained con- 
sistently above last year’s. 

Yet although building has in the first quarter of 1961 been livelier than 
a year ago, with the few exceptions indicated above, and although there has 
been an almost 10 per cent increase in hardware sales and a brisk demand for 
cement, there are nevertheless certain indications that building activity may 
slow down even before the end of 1961. 


Forestry 


has maintained a record level of activity. Total fellings for the first ten 
months (June—March) of the felling season 1960/61 ending at the close of 
May, amounted to 30.4 million cu.m. piled measure; the corresponding 
figure for the previous year was 28.6 million and for 1959, 23.2 million cu.m. 
The relative increase on last year is.therefore 6 per cent and on 1959 no less 
than 31 per cent. Since the final result for last felling season was 44.3 million 
cu.m. piled measure, it is probable that, unless April and May figures differ 
considerably from estimate, the total quantity logged in the current felling 
season for marketing will amount to 46—47 million cubic metres. In addition, 
it should be remembered that cuttings for so-called domestic requirements 
in Finland total something over ten million cubic metres. 

A characteristic feature of recent development is the heavy increase in 
pulpwood loggings while fellings for sawlogs are beginning to drop behind 
last year’s level. It should be remembered that, in pulpwood, the buyers’ 
interest is focused primarily on spruce or sulphite pulpwood and, in- 
creasingly, on birch. Fellings of the former have increased by 17 per cent 
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and of the latter by no less than 56 per cent (from o.7 million to 1.0 million 
cu.m. piled measure). As can be seen from the table attached, sales of fuel- 


wood have again begun to improve after a contraction that persisted for 


Fellings for commercial purposes 

















| J une—March __| Change, per cent 

Wood 60/61 | 59/60 | 58/59 | 60/61 59/60 

1 000 cu.m. piled measure | 59/60 58/59 
Thick softwood 9 369 9 Go2 6 969 —2 +38 
Thick hardwood I 735 1 609 1 056 + 8 +§2 
Spruce pulpwood 9 093 7 782 6 869 +17 +13 
Pine pulpwood 4995 5 134 4 095 -% +25 
Pitprops 511 486 653 + § —26 
Firewood 3 280 2 781 2799 +18 -— 1 
Other 1414 (1233753 +15 +64 
Total 30 397 28 627 23 194 + 6 +23 


several years. Stumpage prices have shown a general rise, and raw timber 
prices for the whole season of 1960/61 will be no less than almost a quarter 
higher than in the previous season. Pulpwood sellers in particular, however, 
seem to expect a further price increase since the paper mill capacity is 
constantly being expanded. 


Trade 

Domestic trade has remained lively, which is natural when one 
remembers that the national income has increased by over 10 per cent in 
one year. Brisk building has considerably increased the sales of various 
building materials, both for the wholesale and for the retail trade. Sales 
of household equipment and those of various »hard» consumer goods to 
provide recreation for leisure hours, both closely connected with increased 
earnings and a rising standard of living, have also continued at a high rate. 
In the textile sector, too, the demand has been strong even though the mild 
winter was not particularly favourable for sales. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, and in shops selling foods and tobacco, sales figures have risen only 
slightly. This is particularly remarkable because these two branches repre- 
sent roughly half the total turnover of the retail trade. 

The total value of retail sales in the first quarter was some 11 per cent 
higher than in the previous year. The wholesale increase was somewhat 
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smaller, or approximately 7 per cent, which suggests a more cautious 
stockpiling by the retail trade, though it may also mean that consumer- 
demand is already increasing faster than investment. The development of 


Turnover in domestic trade 

















Increase in sales, per cent | ‘Turnover in 
Sector 1961 
Ist quarter | 4th quarter | 1991, I 000 
60—61 59-60 mill. marks 
Wholesale trade 7 12 878.0 
(volume) 5 9 
Retail trade II 10 593.2 
(volume) 9 9 
Grocers’ shop 7 i 223.1 
Food and tobacco shops 4 7 124.3 
Textile, clothing and leather goods shops 17 10 77.1 
Hardware, electric and sports goods shops 29 24 43.7 
State alcohol monopoly 22 12 36.2 
Pharmacies 8 8 14.1 
Department stores 18 13 11.6 
Other retailers 17 12 63.3 


different sectors of trade can be seen from the table, which for purposes 


of comparison also gives data on the turnover by sectors in 1960. 


The labour market 





Because of the boom, the employment situation has remained good. 
Unemployment has not exceeded that due to the normal mobility of the 
labour force and other temporary absences from work. Only the out-of- 
the-way districts are the exception, where a proportion of the man-power, 
because of the present structure of economic life and irrespective of business 
trends, is regularly faced with temporary unemployment. 

All told, less than 2 per cent of the total man-power has been unemployed 
during the past winter. At the end of January and the beginning of February, 
the period of peak unemployment during recent years, the percentage was 
1.8, against 2.6 per cent the previous year and 3.8 per cent in 1959. Even 
internationally, the present degree of unemployment is very small. Some 
unemployment exists at the moment even in countries like Germany, 
Switzerland and Sweden, which must draw regularly and to a considerable 
extent on foreign man-power. 

The demand for labour has increased perceptibly, particularly in 
building but also in forestry and other industries. There have even been 
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local partial shortages of labour. The general conclusion to be drawn is 
that the mild winter and the liveliness of economic life have combined to 
keep the:demand for labour at a somewhat higher level than was forecast. 
At the end of January and the beginning of February, 57 000 persons 
more people were employed in production processes, which was about 
2.7 per cent more than one year earlier. In manufacturing industries, the 
increase was about 2 per cent but in building it was no less than 27 per cent. 
On the other hand, the labour force employed in road and bridge building 
numbered at this point some 96 000, about 22 per cent fewer than one year 
earlier. 

During the summer, there will obviously be a greater shortage of man- 
power than last summer. On the other hand, the authorities have warned of 
increased unemployment again towards the end of the year. 


Price development 





Although the increase in total demand during the boom has undoubtedly 
exerted great pressure on the markets, the average price level has neverthe- 
less remained practically steady during recent months. There are two reasons 
for this: the domestic supply of goods has remained adequate and a con- 
siderable part of the demand has been for foreign products. 
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During 1960, the cost of living and wholesale prices rose by less than 
3 per cent. In November 1960, the cost-of-living index stood at 140 and the 
consumer prices index at 110 points. They stood at the same points in 
April, five months later. Wholesale prices have also remained roughly 
unchanged during the early part of the year; the increase from December 
1960 to April 1961 was no more than o.2 per cent. Throughout the year from 
April 1960 to April 1961, the general price level rose by less than 2 per cent. 


The development of prices 
































1961 | 1960 Increase, per cent 
Index : ——| Ape, Gx + Apr. 61 
April | Dee. | April | Dec. 60 | Apr. | 60 
Wholesale prices (1935= 100) 

Domestic goods 2 299 2 296 2 234 O.1 2.9 
Farm products 2 260 2 333 2373 —3.1 —4.8 
Forest products 3 564 3 495 3 205 2.0 11.2 
Industrial products 1 884 1 879 I 863 0.3 LI 

Imported goods 2 009 2 002 2 026 3 08 

General index 2 206 2 202 2 168 0.2 1.8 

Consumer’s prices (Oct.—Dec. 1957= 100) 

Food III 110 107 0.9 3.7 

Rent 113 113 109 0.0 3.7 

Lighting and heating 97 96 95 1.0 2.1 

Clothing 108 108 106 0.0 1.9 

Other III III III 0.0 0,0 

General index IIo 110 108 0.0 1.9 

Cost of building (1951=100) 
Contractors’ index 128 126 121 1.6 5.8 
General index 127 125 120 1.6 5.8 


In spite of its relative stability, the cost-of-living index has recently 
been the object of particular interest because national pensions, currently 
tied to the index, will rise if the index rises to 141. To put the brake on the 
rise in prices observed in certain foods, the Government cut the tax on some 
tobacco products last January. In this way a rise in the index, and in 
pensions, was postponed at least for a few months. 

Over a number of years, import prices have acted as a balancing factor 
in the Finnish price picture. Since April 1960 they have dropped further by 
approximately one per cent, while domestic prices increased by some 3 pet 
cent; those of forest industry products rose by no less than 11 per cent. In 


the first months of 1961, admittedly, some import prices have also risen, 
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but this trend is probably of a temporary nature and the result of the unsett- 
led international situation. 

Building costs have continuously been on the increase as a result of the 
present building boom. The rise so far in 1961 has been 1.6 per cent and 
over a year, from April 1960 to April 1961, 5.8 per cent. Building wages, 
which have a considerable influence on the index, were over 12 per cent 
higher in April than they were a year earlier. Building material prices, how- 
ever, have risen by less than one per cent during the same period. 

Minor adjustments raised the wages level last year by roughly as much 
as the wage increases under collective agreements. Since the demand for 
labour has grown it may be assumed that wages will need more adjustments 
this year. If costs also rise in fields where production grows comparatively 
slowly, such as, for example, in agriculture and certain services, the increase 


in costs may easily result in a tendency towards increased prices. 


The money market 





Bank balance sheets as such do not reveal anything about the heavy 
turnover which is always — but especially during a boom — hidden 
behind the balance sheet items in the different sectors of the bank’s activity. 
These figures only reveal to the outside observer the net changes that have 
taken place in a given period. Even from this relatively narrow angle, how- 
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Commercial banks 
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1. Surplus of credits (credits less - a 1000 mill. mk 
2. Rediscounted bills, 1000 mill. mk 


ever, the monetary policy trends closely connected with the continuing 
boom are evident. For example both deposits accepted and credits granted 
are still rising strongly, while in general the money market seems to remain 
tight, primarily because of seasonal factors. 

In the first quarter of the year, deposits by the general public in a// 
monetary institutions increased by 26 900 million marks (5.0 percent), against 
23 200 million (5.1 per cent) last year. With the exception of commercial 
banks, all monetary institutions improved on their last year’s figures. In 
commercial banks, the increase in deposits accepted would no doubt have 
been greater had not the share issues of the two big banks, which started in 
March, competed for the savers’ money. Savings banks and co-operative 
savings funds have reaped special benefit from the record-high forest sales 
and fellings. 

Despite the slight contraction (300 million) in cheque accounts, the 
development of total savings was more favourable than in the first three 
months of last year. The increase was 26 600 million against 18 100 million 
last year, when there was a decrease of 5 700 million in cheque accounts.) 

Credits granted by monetary institutions have increased almost in step 
with deposits accepted. The net increase up to the end of March in all 


1) Cheque accounts, for the purposes of the present review, include the funds deposited by 
the public in postgiro accounts with the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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monetary institutions — except the Bank of Finland — totalled 25 100 
million!), a figure only 1 500 million less than the increase in deposits 
accepted. The relatively good balance between deposits accepted and credits 
granted was primarily the result of the fact that the surplus in credits 
granted this year by the commercial banks was, even at the end of March, 
no more than a good 1 ooo million. The year before, credit accommodation 
by monetary institutions had in three months increased by more than 8 000 
million over deposits. As a result of the seasonal surplus in credits granted 
by commercial banks, however, the liquidity of the whole monetary 


institution system deteriorated in April 1961. 


Time deposits and sight deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 million mk 





March 31, 1961 Increase from the beginning of the year 














ae ' ‘ 1961 1960 
nstitution Time Sight —- 
deposits | deposits | Time Sight Time Sight 
deposits | deposits | deposits | deposits 

Commercial banks 189.0 55.1 7.6 0.0 8.4 —4.0 
Savings banks 188.4 6.5 8.3 —0.4 6.5 —0.4 
Co-op. credit societies and 

Co-op. Central Bank 112.3 5.9 7.1 —0.0 5.5 —0.6 
Post Office Savings Bank 51.1 13.71) 2.6 O.1 1.6 —0.7 
Co-op. Savings funds 26.7 - 1.3 - 1.2 - 
Mortgage Bank of Finland 0.0 0.1 —0.0 0.0 —0.0 0.0 

Total 567.5 81.3 26.9 —0.3 23.2 —5.7 


1) Including postgiro accounts 


In the commercial banks the development of deposits accepted up to the 
end of April was largely the same as a year ago. Deposits had increased 
slightly less than last year (9 600 against 10 400 million), and funds on cheque 
accounts had decreased rather less (—4 600 against —6 100 million). The 
increase in total deposits accepted in four months was thus only slightly 
more than a year ago (5 000 against 4 300 million). 

At the same time as the contraction in cheque accounts during 1960 and 
their further contraction in the current year is admitted, it should be borne 
in mind that sight deposits in 1959 had in the commercial banks increased 





1) Deposits accepted by co-operative savings funds have been entered as similar amounts 
among credits granted since these funds are immediately placed at the disposal of co-operative 
societies. 
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by over 16 000 million. The balance on cheque accounts was last April still 
over 10000 million higher than at the close of 1958. This was the case 
despite the fact that a boom, after reaching a certain stage of maturity, js 
known to tie up more of the cash funds of commerce in the enterprises 
themselves — stocks, investments etc. — than is true in the early stages of 
recovery. Contraction in cheque accounts might even have been considerably 
greater had not importers obtained important delivery credits from abroad, 

Credits granted by commercial banks to the general public, which at this 
time of the year always show a seasonal increase, had grown up to May this 
year by 15 500 million, against 21 200 million last year. This retardation of 
growth applied primarily to bill-of-exchange credits, while loans and 
cheque-account credits developed mainly along the same lines as last year. 
A gradual retardation in the credit expansion of commercial banks is, 
incidentally, also visible in the fact that the rise over the last 12 months was 
45 000 million whereas the annual rise at its peak —- from August 1959 to 
August 1960 — amounted to no less than 58 ooo million. 


Deposits accepted and credits granted by the monetary institutions, 1 000 million marks 








March 31, 1961 Increase from the beginning of the year 
2 F pin nes Tendivand » A 














Institution | Deposits | Credits 196t | 960 
| by to ; a: es 
the general public Deposits | Credits | Deposits | — 





Commercial banks 244.1 269.5 7.6 














F 9.0 4.4 13.1 
Savings banks 194.9 160.4 8.0 5.6 6.1 4.4 
Co-op. credit societies and 

Central Bank 118.2 122.5 7.0 5.1 4.8 3.5 
Post Office Savings Bank’) 64.9 41.7 Pa 2.2 0.9 0.8 
Co-op. savings funds?) 26.7 26.7 1.3 1.3 1.2 12 
Mortgage banks 0.1 47.1 0.0 1.9 0.0 2.6 

Total 648.9 667.9 26.6 25.1 ae 25.6 
Bank of Finland - 20.3 _ Lz _ 17 

Grand total 648.9 688.2 26.6 26.2 17.4 27.3 


1) Postgiro accounts are included in deposits accepted. 
2) Deposits accepted by savings funds are entered as identical amounts in credits granted. 


Although credits granted in 1961 by commercial banks have increased 
to date by more than 10 ooo million over deposits accepted, the banks have 
re-discounted bills fewer (total 18 400 million) than at the beginning of the 
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yeat The explanation must be Commercial banks, 1 000 million mk 





concealed among the other 
items on the balance sheet. 





The banks’ net foreign debt has i. 250 
increased from the turn of the 
year by nearly 7000 million, and _ 
in addition, thanks to their share { 
issues, the banks have already 
received funds totalling 2 600 150 


million. A year ago the surplus 
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in credits granted was financed - 100 


primarily by increasing redis- 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 











counts; this yous the chances of 1. Credits granted to the general public 


i j 2. D it ted fi th 1 publi 
increasing the Central Bank eposits accepted from the general public 


credit have been limited by the stiffer rediscounting conditions. 

Bank of Finland business, which in the early months of last year had a 
restricting effect on the monetary situation has this year remained relatively 
neutral. The State has in both years increased its cheque-account funds by 
6-7000 million, and the Central Bank has increased its net credits to 
business clients by some 2 000 million. Simultaneously, the foreign exchange 
reserve increased in January—April this year by 7 000 million, whereas in 
the corresponding period last year it decreased by 10000 million. The 
difference is remarkable, as is the increase in the exchange reserve on the 
whole, when one recalls that the trade balance at the end of March already 
showed an import surplus of nearly 25 000 million. The explanation 
is that several long-term credits have been granted to the country, 
while delivery credits and export advances have also been fully 
exploited. 

In connection with this subject, the monetary policy measures taken by 
the Central Bank may be discussed. It is a well-known fact that the interest 
level has been held unchanged throughout the present upswing. In June 
1960, the Bank of Finland permitted a ‘certain grading of interest rates 
charged by the commercial banks on credits granted. The permissible rate 
was 8 per cent, provided this did not apply to more than one-tenth of the 


total credits granted by the bank and that the weighted average rate did not 


exceed 7 per cent. In March 1961 the range of application of this 8 per cent 
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rate was widened to 20 per cent of the banks’ total credit accommodation; 
the conditions otherwise remained unchanged. 

At the end of April, a cash reserve agreement was concluded between 
the Central Bank and the monetary institutions. It stipulates that the latter 
deposit with the Bank of Finland any increase of deposits accepted which, 
from the beginning of May onwards, exceeds 80 per cent of the correspond- 
ing increase a year earlier. The obligation to deposit, however, only refers 
to a maximum of 20 per cent of the increase. The agreement is valid for one 
year, and the funds deposited will be returned to the banks in two lots: in 
August and October 1962. On the whole, the effect of this agreement will 
probably be relatively small, even though some of the deposits accepted will 
be frozen in the future. The February stipulations on re-discounting remain 
valid; no penalty will be imposed for months during which a certain part 
of the increase in deposits accepted is used to improve liquidity. 


Commercial banks and the Bank of Finland, 1 000 million mk 





Change from the 


April 30 beginning of the year Change 




















1961 in 12 months 
1961 | 1960 | 
Commercial banks 
Deposits 191.8 + 9.6 +10.4 +30.0 
Cheque accounts 50.4 — 4.6 — 6. + 0.7 
Deposits by general pxblic 241.4 + 5.0 + 4.3 _ +30.7 
Bills of exchange 118.7 + 4.4 + 9.0 +128 
Loans 131.0 + 8.2 + 9.7 +28.8 
Cheque-account credits 26.3 + 29 + 2.5 + 3.5 
Credits to general public 276.3 +15.5 +21.2 +45.1 
Re-discounted bills 18.4 — 24 + 9.4 + 61 
Bank of Finland 
Foreign currency reserve 
(net) 71.6 + 7.0 —10.3 +10.9 
Net credit to the State —5.3 — 61 — 7.3 — 5.6 
Net credit to general public 19.5 + 17 + 2.2 + 2.9 
Total 85.8 + 2.6 —15.4 + 8.2 
Net credit to banks 16.9 - 17 +12.2 + 4.2 


Although money markets will ease somewhat in the coming months the 
credit situation will remain relatively tight. The effect of state finances on 
the monetary situation is difficult to forecast. With the second additional 
budget ending in a 14 000 million deficit, the total credit requirements of the 
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state seem to be somewhere around 30-35 000 million, of which only 
roughly a quarter seems as yet to have been covered. The State may, there- 
fore, also be expected to appear on the credit markets in the second half of 
the year though on the other hand, the same funds will probably be re- 
channelled back to the market as a result of record-high public expenditure. 
In contrast to last year, the final effect of state finances on the money market 
may be expected this year to prove expansive. 


The security market 





The Stock Exchange has been livelier than a year ago. Turnover in 
January—April totalled 1 092 million mk, against 842 million in 1960, an 
increase of some 18 per cent. It may be mentioned that the turnover of bank 
shares has increased by 50 per cent over last year, while that of industrial 
shares decreased by 2, aad that of bonds increased by 18, per cent. 

As a result of numerous share issues, a considerable amount of business 
has been transacted this year particularly with subscription rights, and the 
turnover for January—April totalled 131 million mk against 26 million a 
year earlier. In the first four months of the year, no fewer than 6 companies 
on the Stock Exchange list announced a share issue; their aggregate sub- 
scription value amounted to some 8 100 million marks. Payable issues 
account for no less than 7 400 million of this total, and the free issues for 
some 7oo million marks. For the sake of comparison, it may be stated 
that throughout last year new shares were issued — by 6 companies — for 
a total of 4 300 million; payable issues represented 2 700, and gratis issues 
some 1 600, million mk. This year participation of the two big banks has 
markedly affected the figures. 

As for the development of stock exchange prices, this has been much 
smoother in Finland than in general in other countries. The prices of 
industrial securities at the beginning of May, for example, were only 5—6 
per cent higher than a year ago, while in Sweden, they had risen during the 
same period by 11, and in Western Germany by no less than 31, per cent. 
If the developments on Helsinki Stock Exchange are reviewed for 1961 
only, it is found that the prices of industrial shares rose considerably from 
the beginning of the year to the end of February but weakened steadily 
thereafter, with the result that the price level in May has been about one 


per cent lower than it was at the beginning of the year. In Western Germany, 
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A. Industrial shares B. Bank shares 


too, stock prices have declined 
slightly this year after a very 
marked increase last year. On 
the other hand, the Dow Jones 
index in New York has in- 
creased by 12 per cent, and in 
London the increase has been 
steeper still, at 18 per cent. 
Bank shares in Finland, which 
in 1960 remained practically 
unchanged, have definitely 
strengthened this year. By mid- 
February they had reached a 
point no less than 12 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of 
the year. Since then, however, 
they have weakened to some 
The 
Unitas bank index stood, by 


extent almost weekly. 
mid-May, only 6 per cent above 


the turn of the year level. 


Why have share prices weakened continuously in Finland since mid- 


February? The explanation can hardly be sought in the general trend of 


business development, either at home or abroad, since nothing adverse is 


Data on the Stock market 


1961 
Industrial share prices (1948= 100) 624 
Bank share prices (1948= 100) £72 
Industrial share yield, per cent (eff.) 4.6 
Bank share yield, per cent (eff.) 73 
Stock exchange turnover since Jan 1, 
million mk I 092 


Beginning of May 


1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 
588 496 466 504 539 
158 144 126 134 156 
4:5 4.9 4.4 3.7 3.3 
7.5 7-7 9.6 8.7 8.3 
842. 835 655 I 105 I 215 


visible. The EFTA question was also cleared up in February, as far as 


Finland was concerned. Joint-stock companies have for the most part 


presented good balance-sheets for the spring, and in many cases the dividend 


has been increased. There must, therefore, have been other factors that have 
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weighed more heavily in the scales. One must probably refer first to the 
payable share issues, which were of considerable importance (over 7 000 
million mk), and which have tended both to tie down shareholders’ funds 
and to increase perceptibly the subscription rights offered for sale. It should 
also be noted that the Government this year issued high-yielding bonds to 
the general public to a total of approximately 7 ooo million, a fact that must 
also have cut down the general public’s investing on the Stock Exchange. 
Finally, it may be concluded that capital, which in other countries looks 
primarily to the Stock Exchange price lists for investment, in Finland finds 
mostly its way — irrespective of economic trends — to other destinations, 
not least to the housing market which, from the taxation point of view 


alone, has recently provided a tempting chance of profitable returns. 
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Explanation of signs: 
* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
o Averages 
Mrd mk=1 000 mill. marks 
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— Gross Gross Net Net 
Con- domestic Transfers national national national national 
Wear sumption investe abroad income product product income 
| ments (net) : 
at market prices at factor cost 
EE as 
| | 
| 1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 | 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
19§2 | $$5-52 258.95 — 13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246.28 +11,21 812.96 815.52 615.38 613.02 
1954 |  §96.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 | 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 
1956 752.67 370.91 —12.59 I 110,09 I 112.58 867.89 865.40 
1957 817.01 384.56 —- 25 I 199.21 I 202.05 906.11 903.27 
1958 | 855.11 396.73 +24.41 I 276.25 I 280.02 965.03 961.26 
1959* | 918,03 434.46 + 8.66 I 361.15 I 362.91 I O19.91 I 018.15 
1960* | 1016.70 §42.50 —11.40 1 547.80 | 1549.60 | 1157.80 | 1 156.00 
COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1960* | 1948 1938 1960* 1948 1938 
Trade - 
1 000 mill. mk % 
| Agriculture ........ 139.10 61.24 5.84 12.0 20.0 19.6 
| Hunting and fishing . . 4.60 | 2.54 0.20 0.4 0.8 0.7 
Pe. cccanweies 106.10 | 3.4.20 4.60 9.2 I1.t 15.5 
Manufacturing ...... | 356.40 | 96.53 7.68 30.8 31.5 25.8 
a aT |  I1§.00 23.64 1.47 9.9 7:7 4.9 
Transport, | 
| communications 92.60 19.26 | 1.68 8.0 6.3 5.6 
| Commerce, banking, | | | 
insurance ........ | 139.30 | 32.51 2.99 | 12.0 10.6 | 10.1 
| Public activities ...... | 134.20 | 24.59 2.35 | 11.6 8.0 | 7.9 
| Other services ...... 70.50 12.27 2.94 | 6.1 4.0 | 9.9 
Net national product | I 157.80 | 306.78 | 29.74 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Net national product at factor cost 
1. Real 2. Per capita 
py a oa 
[~ ~4 [1954 «400 ~) | 
L fro L duo 
tio 4130 | 
| 1) 
4120 + 4120 
4110 fF | 4110 
4100 + 100 
| } Hi] 
EL MAN 490} HII | -{90 
| | ATTN EL 
MR vestrve rere rire ener Pere TTT a t n i WL l == 
1954 55 56 57 58 59 60 1959 1960 1961 | 
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IOI 
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Lighting 
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heating 
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Clothing 
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Sub- Wages 
contracts 
104 113 | 
IIo 123 | 
113 127 | 
119 124 | 
r2r | 4125 | 
rs 06|0|335 
122 | 128 
122 130 
123 | 129 
123 129 
123 132 
124 134 
124 136 
124 135 | 
124 140 
124 145 
124 143 
124 142 
127 141 
127 143 
128 144 
128 145 | 
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costs 
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»Contrac- 
tors” 
index» 
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|? a2 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Cost of living index | 


X 1951= | 1938/39— 


100 100 
General General 
index | index 
100 I 063 
III 1 187 
124 I 346 
132 1 469 
134 I 492 | 
138 I 540 
136 I 521 
136 1520 | 
137 1529 | 
138 1 $35 
138 1 $35 
138 1 541 
139 1 546 | 
138 1 544 
138 1 544 
139 1 546 
140 1 559 
140 I 561 
140 1 567 
140 1 563 
140 I 561 
140 1 565 | 
I nterest 
Fees to | on 
experts | building 
| capital 
104 88 
110 gI 
114 93 
118 96 
119 97 
123 100 
120 97 
121 98 
121 98 
121 98 
122 100 
123 100 
124 101 
124 IOI 
125 102 
127 103 
126 103 
126 102 
126 103 
127 103 
128 104 
128 104 














































































































WHOLESALE PRICES, 1935=100 
| a : Wholesale prices for home market goods 
Year 
z Agricult. Forest Industrial 
Month ee — products products products — 
Domestic 
: = — 
1938 114 118 117 145 110 104 
1956 1 785 1 869 1 926 2975 I 478 1 605 
1957 1 954 1 980 2 103 2 947 I 615 1 897 
| 1958 2 113 2 125 2 193 3 106 I 773 2 085 
1959 2 096 2 134 2 198 3 060 1 801 2 016 
1960 2178 2 253 2 338 3 313 1 868 2 016 
‘ | 1959 May 2 080 2112 2159 3 006 I 795 2 O11 
June 2 076 2 103 2126 3 007 I 791 2019 
July 2 076 2 110 2 166 3 006 I 790 2 002 
August 2 092 2132 2 240 3 005 I 803 2 005 
September 2114 2 163 2 261 3 086 1820 | 2008 
October 2134 2 187 2251 3198 1 825 2 020 
November 2 141 2 201 2 278 3 203 1 838 2014 
December 2144 | 2203 2 284 3 202 1 840 2017 
1960 January 2 161 2 221 2352 3 200 1 849 2 033 
February 2 163 2 228 2 351 3199 1 862 2022 
March 2 166 2 231 2 367 3 196 1 861 2 029 
April 2 168 2 234 2 373 3 205 1 863 2 026 
May 2171 2 238 2 356 3 230 1 865 2 028 
June | 2 168 2 239 2 338 3 242 1 868 2017 
July | 2170 2 246 2 360 3 243 1 873 2 O10 
August | 2398 2 247 2 294 3 307 1 875 2 014 
September 2 191 £275 2 285 3452 1 875 2011 
October 2 192 2 283 2 281 3 495 1 875 I 998 
November 2 205 2 299 2 368 3 495 1873, | 2003 
December 2 202 2 296 2 333 3 495 1 879 2 002 
1961 January 2 203 2 295 2 312 3 494 1 885 2 006 
February 2 210 2 304 2 320 3 529 1 885 2011 
March 2 202 2 294 2 275 3 529 1 883 2 006 
April | 2206 2 299 2 260 3 564 1 884 2 009 
4 Wholesale prices, 1935 = 100 
} 1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
_— — oes - 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
Foreign : ' . : | 
Notes in exchange Redis- Cheque Net claims | Net claims| Lowest 
Year direntatton snaanuan counted Jaccounts of| on the on the Bank 
Month (net) bills the banks | Treasury public rate 
mill, mk 
1938 2 O86 | 3322 - 726 244 I O75 4,00 
1956 60735 | 24808 | 33 665 1 167 6300 | 20264 6.50 
1957 60640 | 33860 | 24911 2405 | Gg1t | 26773 6.50 
1958 65075 | $5380 | 18707 1474 | —3 280 | 22594 6.50 
1959 | 69435 | 70950 4718 3856 | 7665 | 13 996 6,00 
1960 | 72735 64 545 | 20 513 1 683 | 807 17 824 6.00 
May | 63575 | Grosz | 3370 | 2339 | 3609 | 21 272 6.00 | 
June 62 867 | 62626 | 3 695 | 170 | —2 458 20 638 6.00 | 
July | 60992 | 63 839 2214 | 4 326 941 | 18 891 6.00 | 
August | 62 808 66 209 | 120 2 010 4098 | 17457 6.00 | 
September | 62 467 66 847 | 400 644 | 1468 16 275 6.00 
October | 64 583 68 401 | 486 1387 | 5 425 14 740 6.00 
November | 65 427 72058 | 315 1556 | 3481 14 416 6,00 | 
December | 69 435 70 950 4718 3856 | 7665 | 13 996 6.00 
January 62 949 68 936 2428 | — 164 | 1177 | 13950 6.00 | 
February 64 854 66 806 3054 85 | 4122 | 14927 6.00 
March 64013 | 63 163 4620 | 749 | 7370 | 15 793 6.00 
April | 65 815 60 696 13 072 56 | 393 | 16 203 6.00 
May 67 376 59 835 13 811 951 | 5 136 16 631 6.00 
June 69 698 | 60000 18 493 691 2 368 16 §54 6.00 
July 69 463 61 563 16 046 294 I 950 16 337 6.00 
August 67967 | 62901 16 028 332 | — 569 15 484 6,00 
September 70 391 62 399 17 699 105 | — 10 15 364 6.00 
October 69 990 | 62150 18660 | — 26 | — 591 14 767 6.00 
November 71 531 62 050 16 977 208 2 §29 1§ 507 6.00 
December 72 735 64 545 20 513 I 683 807 17 824 6.00 
January 69 589 68 291 10 701 §72 4773 16 799 6.00 
February 72 673 69 764 11 636 — 2 073 18 063 6.00 
March 75 994 7O 329 14 317 313 2 607 18 994 6.00 
April 75 252 | 71570 18 441 642 | —5 256 19 §21 6.00 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Notes in circulation 3. Net claims on the banks 
2. Exchange reserve (net) 4. Net claims on the Treasury 
5. Net claims on the public 
a “ i | 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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/= Deposits | 
rplu edis- * 
Year Time Sight Credits of dotuane pera —_ og | 
Month | deposits deposits (+) bills | 
| 
{ . mill. mk | % } 
| | 
1938 | 7549} 1944 8944 | + $49 | = 1476 | 3.50 | 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242 | 28672 14520 | 5.75 | 
1957 | 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19448| 21 761 14666 | 5.75 | 
) 1958 | 122256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12 718 | 16 605 I§ 505 | j.00 | 
1959 | 150548 | $5749 | 209686 | — 3389 | 2965 | 16579 | 4.50 | 
1960 | I8i 355 5§ 083 | 260 460 | —24022| 20767 17 333 | 4.50 | 
1959 May | 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 1409 | 15875 | 4.50 
| June | 136106 | 44991 | 184862 | — 3765 | 1172 | 15875 | 4.50 | 
| July 136.963 | 46561 | 183 589 | — 65 | 285 | 15875 | 4.50 
| August | 138372 | 47447 | 184965 | + 854 120 | 15 875 4.50 
September | 138873 | 49915 190 749 | — 1 961 400 | 15875 | 4.50 
| } October | 140531 | so0G6r | 196254 | — 5 662 | ~ 15 875 4.50 
| November | 142 703 $2776 | 200782 | — 5 303 - 15 875 | 4.50 | 
December | 150548 | §5 749 | 209686 | — 3 389 2965 | 16579 4.50 
‘ | } | 
| 1960 January 152020 | 50345 | 211026 |— 8661 | 1158 | 16579 | 4.50 
| February | 155 065 | 51520 | 217135 |—-10550| 3513 | 16 600 | 4.50 
| March | 18941 | 51761 | 222749 | —12047| 4621 16878 | 4.50 
| April | 160 943 | 49694 | 230905 | —20268 | 12342 | 16878 | 4.50 
| May | 163 190 | $3991 | 232510 | —15§ 329 | 13 O81 | 16878 | 4.50 | 
June | 163 976 | 54253 | 239831 | —21G02| 17 765 16 878 | 4.50 
July | 165 457 | 53943 | 241.923 | -—22523 | 16127 | 16 878 4.50 
August | 166963 | 54126 | 243094 | —22005 | 15 857 | 16 878 | 4.50 
September | 167902 | 57022 | 246811 | —21 887 | 17087 | 16878 | 4.50 
October | 169665 | 55 268 | 251 340 | —26 407 | 17568 | 16878 4.50 
November , | 172.009 | 58138 | 254278 | —24131 | 15865 | 16878 4.50 | 
December | 181 355 | 55 083 | 260 460 | —24022 | 20 767 17 333 4.50 | 
1961 January | 183 §47 | $7747 | 258453 |.-17 159 | 10 686 | 17 333 | 450 | 
February 187051 | §5 937 | 262151 | —19 163 | 11581 | 17413 4.50 | 
March | 188 948 | 55 107 | 269 453 | —25 398 | 14417 | 18709 | 4.50 | 
April 190 960 | 50428 | 275 988 | —34600} 18409 | 20285 | 4.50 | 








Deposits and credits in the commercial banks, 1 000 mill. mk 























| 1. Deposits 2. Credits 3. Rediscounts 
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Year 
Month 


1938 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 

February 

March 
April 


Time deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. 


banks 


7 549 
96 807 
103 223 
122 256 
150 548 








181 355 


| 135 O14 


136 106 
136 963 
138 372 
138 873 
140 531 
142 703 
150 548 
152020 
155 065 
158 941 
160 943 
163 190 
163 976 


| 165 457 


166 963 
167 902 
169 665 


| 172 009 


181 355 


183 547 
187 O51 
188 948 


| 190 960 | 


Commer- 





Savings 
banks 


7 532 
112 402 


117 859 
131 260 


152 730 


180 069 | 


138 509 


137 638 | 
139 194 | 


140 510 
141 980 
144 298 


146 558 | 


152 730 
154071 
156 103 
159 110 
160 117 
161 794 
161 612 
162 867 
165 110 


| 166 663 


168 997 
172 O51 
180 069 
182 130 
185 155 


| 188 411 
190 130 


1. Savings banks 
2. Commercial banks 








Post 


Office 
Savings 
Bank 


502 


> 34 162 
33 960 
38 167 
43 120 
48 524 


4° 379 
4° 273 
49 $24 
49919 
41 038 
41 180 
41 442 
43 120 


43 474 
44 261 
44 716 
44 681 
44 75° 
44773 
45 098 
45 513 
45 628 
46 278 
46 685 
48 524 


49 330 
50 430 
51 107 
51395 








TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INST 


Co-op. ‘ 


Credit 


Societies & 


their 
Central 
Bank 


1 276 


63 532 
67 111 
74 272 
85 976 


10§ 241 | 
78 $32 | 
77 992 | 
78 578 


79 301 
80 302 
81 167 
82 608 


85 976 | 
87 069 | 


88 975 


91 §27 | 


92 599 
93 929 
93 361 
93 882 


94 973 


96 568 | 


97 918 


100 128 | 
10§ 241 | 


| 107 013 


109 651 
112 293 


| 113 823 


5. Other monetary institutions 








ITUT 


Co-op. 
Savings 
Funds 


700 


16 013 
16 823 
19 191 
21 913 
25 434 
20 295 
20 167 
20 247 
20 407 
20 673 
20 89gI 
21172 
21 913 


22 303 
22 710 
23 093 
23 219 
23 278 
23 205 
23 324 
23 464 
23 951 
24 229 
24 580 
25 434 
25 949 
26 392 
26 726 
26 802 


3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 


Mortgage 
institu- 
tions 


38 
32 
29 
29 
31 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


29 
a2 
23 
24 
24 
29 
27 
27 
29 
32 
30 
31 
31 
29 
30 
31 


IONS, mill. mk 


ee 
! 
| 


Total 


a 


| 17 563 
| 322.954 


| 


| 


339 008 
385 175 


| 454 316 


$40 654 


412 758 
412 205 
415 $35 
419 538 
422 895 
428 096 
434 512 
454 316 


458 966 
467 136 
477 410 
481 583 
486 965 | 
486 956 
490 655 


| 496 050 


500 741 
§07 119 
515 483 
540 654 
548 000 


| §§8 708 


| 


567 §15 
573 141 
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TOTAL DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 
; sits as ie q Co-op. = | 
Year Commes- Savings Oftice Pr Co-np. Mortgage 
paar banks Savings & their Savings — Total 
| Month banks Bene Cenbeid Funds tions 
| * Bank 
| 1938 9 493 7716 502 1 381 7oo 6 19 798 
1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 66 198 | 16013 51 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33 960 79713 | 16823 53 385 146 
1958 161 824 | 136453 | 38167 79 039 | IQ I9QI 76 434 750 
: 1959 206 297 | 159000 | 43 120 91699 | 21 913 65 §22 094 
1960 | 236 438 | 186983 | 48524 | 111 232 | 25 434 77 608 688 
1959 Mav | 178 302 143 465 | 40379 83 514 | 20295 66 466 o21 
| June | 181 097 | 142958 | 40273 82790 | 20167 65 467 350 
| July | 183 §24 | 144414 | 40524 83 206 | 20247 66 | 471 981 
| August 185 819 | 146037 | 40919 84 318 | 20407 68 477 568 
| September | 188 788 | 148 260 | 41 038 86 520 | 20673 67 485 346 | 
. October | 190 §92 | 150 889 41 180 87 228 20 891 73 490 853 | 
) November | 19§ 479 | 1§3 033 41 442 87984 | 21172 78 | 499 188 
December | 206 297 | 159000 | 43 120 91699 | 21 913 65 | $22 094 | 
1960 January | 202 364 | 159 502 | 43 474 91 667 | 22 303 63 | §19 373 
February 206 585 | 161 338 | 44261 93 §53 | 22710 63 528 510 
March | 210 702 | 164947 | 44716 96 599 | 23 093 89 540 146 
April | 210637 | 165 974 | 44681 | 97428 | 23 219 gI 542 030 
May | 217181 | 168 109 | 44750 | 99365 | 23 278 83 | §§2 766 
June | 218 229 | 167622 | 44773 98 478 | 23 205 81 552 382 
July | 219 goo | 168685 | 45098 | 99095 | 23 324 94 | $55 696 
August 221 o89 | 171639 | 45 513 | 101675 | 23 464 94 | 563 474 
September 224.924 | 173 373 | 45 628 | 102873 | 23 951 82 | 570 831 
October 224 933 | 175 566 | 46278 | 103 763 | 24229 89 574 859 
November 230 147 | 178 816 | 46685 | 106119 | 24 580 103 586 450 
December | 236 438 | 186983 | 48524 | 111 232 | 25 434 77 608 688 
1961 January | 241 294 | 188 411 49 330 | 113 236 | 25 949 83 618 303 
February 242988 | 191 122 | 50430 | 115 613 | 26 392 100 626 645 
March 244055 | 194949 | 51 107 | 118 241 | 26726 85 635 163 
| April | 241 388 | 196417 | 51395 | 120977 | 26 802 60 637 039 











Total deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 





























































































1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
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1961 











1959 





1960 


1961 


CREDITS 


Year 


Month 


1959 
1960 


Mav 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 





Commer- 
cial 
banks 


8 944 
162 663 


160 379 


174 $42 
209 686 


260 460 


184 862 
183 589 
184 965 
190 749 
196 254 
200 782 
209 686 


182 818 | 


Savings 
banks 


6 136 


102 830 


106 640 | 


I15 481 


132 663 | 
154 780 | 


122 475 
123 1§2 
124 666 


126 191 | 


127 980 
129 702 
151 592 


| 132 663 


| 211 026 | 


217 135 


230 904 
232 510 
239 831 
241 923 


222 749 | 


| 243 093 | 


246 811 
251 340 


254 278 | 


260 460 


258 453 
262 153 


| 269 453 


_| 275 989 | 


134 342 
135 681 


137 133 


139 152 | 


141 062 
142 505 
144 324 


146 999 | 
149 369 | 


ISI 323 
1$3 391 


154 780 


156 357 
157 905 
160 357 
163 607 


Post 
Office 
Savings 
Bank 


26 232 
26 047 
29 027 
33 138 
39 496 


30 412 
30 387 
31 118 
31 599 
32 369 
32 566 
32 626 
33 138 


33 510 
33 884 
33 984 
34 484 
35 356 
36 316 
35 974 
37 447 
38 110 
39 G10 
40 020 
39 496 
40 168 
40 912 
41 704 
41 $73 


IN MONETARY INSTIT 


Co-op. 
Credit 
Societies 
& their 
Central 


Bank 


| 2129 | 


76 760 


83 503 


96 715 | 


| 117 441 
82 536 
88 660 
89 337 
9° 550 


| 91957 
| 93 800 


94 833 
96 715 
97 496 
98 116 
| 100 212 
| 102 §31 
| 104 208 
| 104 888 
| 106 948 
108 866 
III 436 


117 441 


118 358 


120 124 
122 $53 
127 376 


| 78064 | 


114 280 | 
115 927 | 


UTION 


Mortgage 
institu- 
tions 


1 688 


| 14 690 
1§ 717 
| 21 931 
32 578 
| 45 216 
23 978 
25 681 
26 620 
27 689 
28 771 
29 229 
30 241 
32 578 


33 337 
34 089 
35 225 
37 049 
38 826 
39 657 
40 506 
41 315 
42 166 
43 178 
43 972 
45 216 


46 425 
46 990 
47 122 
47 481 


Credits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 


1. Loans 


2. Bills 


3. Overdrafts 
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S, mill. 


Total 


18 897 | 


383 175 
386 847 
424 484 
504 780 
617 393 
448 263 
| 452 742 
| 455 330 
460 994 
471 826 
481 551 | 
490 074 
504 780 


| §09 711 
518 905 | 
§29 303 | 
544 120 
551 962 
563 197 
569 675 
§77 720 
587 892 
599 731 
607 588 
617 393 


619 761 
628 084 
641 189 
656 025 


























mk 


Bank 
of 
Finland 


1177 | 
| 
25 467 | 
27 334 
23 119 
16 688 
19 174 
21 529 | 
21 024 
19 384 | 
17 698 
16 946 | 
16 840 
17 212 
16 688 


16 855 
17 787 
18 416 
18 754 
19 377 
19 351 
19 046 
18 325 
18 249 
17 534 
18 417 
19 174 
18 855 
19 466 
20 292 
20 828 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mk 
‘ie Public Debt Cash revenue of the State 
, = ee Cash 
Your eats expenditure 
Month Foreign Internal Total | and pro- — Total — | 
| perty tax | 
? S——- it We ! |e a rae 
1938 I.t 1.4 | 2.5 | I. - 5.4 $2 | 
1956 61.5 66.6 | 128.1 59.1 6o.5 251.3 268.5 
1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 | 69.7 283.8 ,| 291.5 
1958 79.0 68.3 | 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 305.0 
1959 76.6 77.0 153.6 64.6 75.2 325.1 345.6 
1960 74-7 : oe ° ‘ os oe 
1959 April 78.3 71.8 150.1 7:4 5-9 29.7 25.0 
May 75-1 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 32.2 33.9 
June 74.3 79.9 154.2 —4.7 6.6 18.6 25.6 | 
July 74.1 73 149.4 76 | 6.6 29.6 25.9 
August 74.1 80.1 154.2 8.1 6.1 25.4 30.9 
September 78.0 84.1 162.1 0.8 6.6 22.3 26.5 
) October 78.0 79.3 157.3 8.8 6.8 30.1 25.6 
November 77:5 78.6 156.1 8.8 ¥ 28.6 27.4 
December 76.6 77.0 153.6 1.6 9.0 38.0 39.6 
1960 January 76.6 70.6 147.2 6.4 5-4 25.4 24.6 | 
February 76.6 72.7 149.3 6.6 6.5 31.0 36.8 | 
March 76.1 78.2 154.3 4.2 6.1 24.0 30.7 | 
April 76.1 72.4 148.5 79 | ed 31.8 | 25.6 
May | 3a 73.5 149.2 4.3 7.5 28.4 30.4 
June 75-4 72.3 147.7 6.8 75 30.4 29.7 | 
July 75.2 69.8 145.0 5.1 8.1 30.0 27.9 | 
August 75.2 69.4 | 144.6 7.8 7-4 34.0 35.8 
September 74.5 70.5 145.0 2.8 7.0 28.1 29.9 | 
October 74.4 65.0 130.4 8.1 8.0 33.5 28.8 | 
November 73.8 67.9 141.7 4.7 8.0 25.8 29.0 
December 74.7 | ae a8 : ed 
1961 January 74.4 74.9 149.3 —3.0 5-4 17-5 29.4 
February pte 772 152.8 6.1 7-4 30.0 3.4.2 
March 74-4 72.8 147.2 15.1 7.4 40.2 37-5 
a 
} Public debt, 1000 mill. mk 
| 1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1954=100 
Special indices tie 
Year a pono or el ee -— =r Metal. rag 
indus- men sroduc ers ing using 
Month tries goods goods goods = EEG — 
tries tries tries 
wa non = : lace ° 
1938 | 49 . 4 7 37 | 46 
1955 Ill 116 | 109 113 108 III Ill 
1956 114 117 | 110 20 | oz | 113 | 48 
1957 117 119 | 116 118 HO | 1255 117 
1958 113 1a | ‘Ste a2 6] 06teg | 206 110 
1959* 122 116 | 125 ter | (Rae | 118 120 | 
1960* | 136 | 133 | 140 13t | 146 | 134 | 128 | \ 
| | 
1959* April | 128 123. | 130 128 | 6132, | 25 126 
May | 120 106 | 1a 123, | 120 | «12 121 
June | x | sap | «axe 126 | Sy nn ne os 122 
July | 97 | o4s 105 | 94 | 115 | 80 95 
August | 125 117 125 | 129 122 | 119 128 
September | 132 130 134 | 129 | 134 | 132 128 } 
| October 138 129 144 33 | #+%4F36 | 1295 136 
November | 135 129 143 125 | 136 | 131 "30 | 
December | 128 129 132 121 128) | 131 120 
1960* January | 125 120 129 120 132 | q2e 114 
February 134 133 137 130 | 146 133 125 
March | Ig 152 153 146 | 163 | 152 141 
April 132 125 133 134 | Iq! 127 128 
May 142 136 145 141 | 157 139 «=| 135 
June 132 127 133 133 142 rma | 
July 103 84 116 91 | 138 86 go 
August 137 126 138 138 | 145 126 135 
September 145 144 149 139 153 145 | 137 
October 149 149 156 138 3 =6| «155 150 14! 
November 148 154 154 | 136 | 151 152 139 
December | 137 143 142 | 125 | 136 144 126 
1961* January 142 143 146 | 128 | 154 | 144 127 
February 142 144 145 | 138 | 52 | 144 132 
March 157 158 160 | 151 172 | x58 145 } 











Industrial production, 1954= 100 







































































} Hh] | Hit 1] | | 
ua ATUOSUTAVAVERU NOPOSUUVOSUYAT UGESRORRSOTOU UO EPROAPE HE TED 4 } 
1953 54 55 56 57 58 59 & 1959 1960 1961 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 
" i Seniiin ; Mechanical ; Other Boards & | 
: Year goods Cellulose pulp Newsprint paper Cardboard | Plywood 
(for sale) 
Month = Saas 5s 8, Se | See, Eee 
| 1 000 stds 1 000 tons 1 000 cu.m. 
| ) | — - — 
1938 | I O10 I 47! 262 | 401 162 | 124 | 250 
1955 | 1055 1 817 196 526 478 | 286 | 364 
1956 | 805 1 851 205 597 497 294 | 272 
1957 | 856 | 2 062 183 626 | 528 | 385 | 313 
1958 | 987 | 2 066 141 613 | 552 422 | 285 
1959* | 1072 | 2148 124 633 | 626 450 | 348 
' 1960* | 1361 2 466 181 754 | 698 | 524 | 414 
1959* April 105 | 188 | 13 52 50 | 39 CO 28 
May | 85 176 10 | 50 | 49 | 36 31 
June 108 | 155 5 | 41 | 48 | 34 Cd 28 
July 3 163 9 | 44 | 54 40 | 19 
August | 89 | 154 10 | 47 | 58 go | 25 
} | September | 86 191 8 6x | 58 41 | 34 
October go 206 13 62. | 59 42 | 34 
. 4 | November | 81 | 205 13 65 | 59 4o | 34 
— December | 93 | 180 12 | 57s 51 38 32 
1960* January go | 206 15 | 54 | 59 38 32 
February | 116 | 200 15 63 | 57 39 | 37 
| March | 137 | 220 16 68 63 | 42 | 40 
April 128 | 182 15 51 50 | 42 | 33 
| May | 133 | 208 20 63 60 | 47 | 36 
June | 137 I7I 13 56 48 | 41 32 
July 118 | 193 16 | 66 56 | 46 23 
| August 105 213 15 68 61 | 51 29 
September 107 | 219 16 67 59 CO 44 «(| 38 
October Ior | 229 15 69 66 | 47 | 39 
| November 98 226 15 67 | 64 | 46 | 40 
| December gl 200 9 60 57. | 41 37 
| 1961* January 103 223 | 15 7° 66 | 51 39 
| February III | 224 | 15 63 64 50 37 
March 134 249 15 70 733 | 60 37 
} Fellings for commercial purposes by fellings seasons, mill. cu.m. piled measure 
I 1. Large-sized timber 2. Other timber 
| 1958/1959 1959/1960 og 1960/1961 
460 + 412 
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BUILDING 


























Buildings Buildings under Building —— 
seit completed construction permits granted completed 
in centres 
Quarter Whole Centres of Whole Centres of Whole Centres of | of popu- 
country | populaton | country population | country population lation 
mill. cu. m numb 
1938 16,10 3.68 777° 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 21.58 12.07 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20,81 10.89 19.07 10,21 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 18.82 10.10 18.17 8.57 17 798 
1959 19.88 9.84 20.46 11.89 22.64 11.73 18 608 
1960* 22.02 12.54 22.39 13.65 23.97 14.04 20 570 
1955 IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 17.76 10.39 3.52 1.64 4 269 
Il 3.84 2.51 22.3% 10.70 7.18 3.34 4.026 
iil 5.35 2.56 23.83 12.13 6.17 3.43 4613 
IV 7.14 3.09 21.58 12.07 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 20.26 11.03 3.86 1.62 4732 
Il 3°15 1.81 22.89 11.79 5.98 2.40 3 287 
iil 5-95 2.89 22.62 11.04 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 19.07 10,21 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 18.52 19.93 3.13 1.24 3 272 
il 3.25 1.85 21.29 10.36 5-44 2.09 2954 
il 5.70 2.40 20.99 9.86 4.59 2.13 5 028 
IV 7.12 3.10 18.82 10.10 5.01 3.11 6 $44 
19§9 I 3.22 1.9% 18.16 10.47 3.88 1.91 2 998 
Il 3.10 1.54 21.74 11.36 7-16 2.63 2 863 
Ill 6.23 2.76 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 5 636 
IV 7.33 3.63 20.46 11.89 5.81 3.76 7111 
1960* I 4.00 2.58 20.10 12.19 5-30 3.40 3 964 
at 4.10 2.44 24.77 14.36 7.32 3.68 3 839 
iil 5-76 3.12 24.98 14.17 6.08 3.34 5 027 
IV 8.15 4.40 22.39 13.65 5.58 3.82 7 74° 
1961* I 4.88 3.32 21.17 13.14 5.34 3.23 5 700 | 




















Buildings completed, mill, cu.m. 
1. Rural districts 


2. Centres of population 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954=100 































































































Imports Exports 4 
Year Raw : | 
- , Metal- 
General | materials | Fuels | Finished | General | WOO! | Paper | using | 
uarter | indeed) amd, | goods | inder | industry | industry | istusty 
products ceeeed | 
Prices | 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 (| 
1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 | 
1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 | 
1957 122 118 155 115 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1959 133 127 133 142 130 121 131 152 
1960* 133 130 118 144 133 133 132 146 
1959 IV 132 126 130 139 130 123 130 151 
1960* I 138 133 127 151 131 124 130 159 
II 133 128 II9 148 131 129 132 136 
Ill 131 130 113 139 134 132 133 153 
IV 136 133 116 150 134 136 133 140 
1961* I 132 125 120 149 134 135 134 133 
Volume 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 mae | 288 
1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
1958 110 102 130 115 115 87 134 106 
1959 132 122 122 153 131 106 145 138 
1960 168 148 161 202 152 127 164 155 
1959 IV 133 127 118 153 127 102 146 109 
1960* I 176 165 157 197 157 IOI 177 153 
II 195 167 168 240 158 142 165 158 
iil 155 128 187 198 144 136 165 110 
IV 146 136 144 165 153 123 154 189 
1961* I 214 185 205 256 179 128 209 153 | 
Export and import prices, 1954=100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of trade 
L ;= L. “des 
L 4160 + +160 
ho me = 4140 
—— eee = 
1 SS = 
7120 ~+F 4120 
4100 ‘aneaeees Wmeamnrs eanailies 
5 480 L | 80 
| 
“460 =F 180 
q a a a oo Se See me —— | | | | | | | | = 
1953 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 1958 1959 1960 
IOI 
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Raw Of which: Of which: Surplus 
Year materials Fuels Finished of exports Import 
and semi- and “ Total +) o . 
Quarter finished Industrial lubricants geet — oon cme 
products goods (—) 
1000 mill. mk 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 3.2.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1959 133.8 125.4 28.1 105.4 37-7 267.3 + 0.0 43-4 
1960* 165.8 153.3 33.1 140.4 49-7 339.3 —22.8 48.1 
1959 IV 41.2 38.4 9.5 31.6 11.7 82.3 — 7.0 11.7 
1960* I 37.8 34.6 7.1 30.9 10.6 75.9 —21.3 10.6 
I 42.6 39.1 6.7 41.4 13.4 90.7 —13.4 13.1 
Til 38.8 36.2 8.9 31.5 10.4 79.2 +11.9 12.2 
IV 46.6 43.3 10.3 36.5 13.5 93.4 + 0.4 12.1 
1961* I 39.9 37.4 8.8 39.7 15.2 88.4 —24.6 11.8 
% of im- 
% port value 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 3.4.2 14.9 100,0 15.4 
1956 51.2 45-9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100.0 F 20.5 
1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 ° 18.6 
1958 1.2" 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100.0 16,2 
1960* 48.9 45.2 9.7 41.4 14.1 100.0 14.2 
1959 IV 50.5 47.1 1i7 37.8 14.5 100.0 14.2 
1960* I 49.8 45.6 9.5 40.7 14.7 100.0 14.0 
Il 46.9 43.1 Sa 45.7 14.8 100.0 ‘ 14.4 
Il 49.0 45.7 11.2 39.8 13.1 100.0 m 15.4 
IV 49.9 46.4 11.0 39.1 14.5 100.0 13.0 
1961* I 45.1 42.3 10.0 44.9 17.2 100.0 13.3 
Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products . Fuels and lubricants 
2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products . Consumer’s goods 
5. Investment goods 
: 100 
| Ih i pa * 
me i i 1 
mee Je 
RS \ 
SS 460 
th , - 440 
SZ 
Y Y m Me. BY 1 4 
BS BY hd Be 
Seeks ps 
SPB Bss 
BARR 
1953 54 55 56 57 1958 1959 1960 
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Of which: 
Year Agri- | Round | Industrial Other 
cultural timbe Wood P. Metal- Total 
Quarter pei | an | oO) Oe | wee | ete ~~ 
products | products | industry 
1000 mill. mk 
1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
1955 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 0.1 181.2 
1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 178.0 
1957 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 57.8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
1959 14.9 16.3 236.0 63.7 117.0 44.1 0.1 267.3 
1960* 16.0 20.6 279.5 84.2 133.7 47-4 0.5 316.5 
1959 IV 4.1 3.8 67.4 18.2 33.6 11.9 0.0 75.3 
1960* I 4.1 1.6 48.8 8.7 29.3 8.5 OI 54.6 
I 3.9 4-3 68.9 19.8 3.4.4 11.2 0.2 77-3 
Ii 3.7 9.6 77:7 31.2 33.9 8.5 0.2 gi.1 
IV 44 5.1 84.0 24.5 36.1 19.3 0.0 93.5 
1961* I 3.7 2.5 57.6 12.0 35.7 7.1 0.0 63.8 
% 
1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 | 100,0 
1955 2.1 11.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 O.1 100.0 
1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100,0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
1958 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 13.7 0.1 100.0 
1959 5.6 6.1 88.3 23.8 43.8 16.5 0.0 100.0 
1960* 5.0 6.5 88.3 26.6 42.2 15.0 0.2 100.0 
1959 IV 5-4 5.1 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 0.0 100,0 
1960* I 7-5 2.9 89.4 15.9 53.7 15.6 0.2 100.0 
Il 5.2 5.6 89.1 25.6 44.6 14.5 0.3 100.0 
Il 4.0 10.5 85.3 34.3 37.2 9.3 0.2 100,0 
IV 4:7 5-5 89.8 26.2 38.6 20.6 0.0 100.0 
1961* I 5.8 3.9 90.3 18.8 56.0 Il.1 0.0 100.0 _ 
Exports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal-using industry products 
5. Others 
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_— ns Helsinki Stock Exchange 
an volume (1954= 100) Index for share prices, 1948 = 100 Bank- 
Stennis Turnover ruptci 
ae Wholesale | Retail | se my | Bank | Industrial | All Number 
trade trade shares shares shares 
1938 222 123 43 5° 547 
1956 121 117 3553 151 565 487 973 
1957 114 III 2 648 134 500 430 I 057 
1958 109 105 I 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 112 2711 146 506 435 791 
1960 136 120 2 629 162 619 527 829 
1959 May 123 117 180 144 485 418 66 
June 118 115 200 143 479 413 62 
July 117 109 144 143 sor 430 57 
August 132 112 133 146 513 441 59 
September 135 112 416 147 516 443 65 
October 130 117 340 152 543 465 78 
November 127 113 228 155 552 473 65 
December 136 15! 235 158 572 489 44 
1960 January 101 91 200 164 606 518 60 
February 119 102 177 166 611 522 85 
March 134 108 217 164 614 524 80 
April 139 119 249 162 603 514 52 
May 144 125 253 159 587 sor si 
June 132 121 181 160 598 510 54 
July 124 III 158 164 643 545 44 
August 150 120 211 163 649 549 80 
September 147 124 222 160 637 539 58 
October 147 128 272 160 638 540 89 
November 144 125 237 159 626 531 134 
December 151 162 253 161 621 528 42 
1961 January 113 102 228 172 640 546 68 
February 129 108 226 180 650 557 60 
March 149 119 324 177 634 544 47 
a April - os 313 172 630 539 oa 
Unitas index for share prices, 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
on en ‘ 
L 4600 + 4600 
2 
L 4500 ail | 4500 
§ 4400 + 4400 
- 4300 + 300 
E 4200 + 1 i 200 
omens, a Ee alii “i 
~ 4100 + 4100 
eS VOsRe Perro eve eee eee cee eeereer se 
1953 54.55 56 57 58 59 60 1961 
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